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THE  KINGDOM  PROMISES  TO  DAVID 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  the 
Old  Testament  doctrine  of  premillennialism  stands  the 
Davidic  covenant — the  promises  of  God  to  David  that  his 
seed,  throne,  and  kingdom  would  endure  forever.  This  cove¬ 
nant  has  been  obscured  and  ignored  by  most  amillenarians 
and  again  and  again  statements  are  made  that  premillen¬ 
nialism  rests  solely  upon  the  interpretation  of  Revelation  20. 
Louis  Berkhof  in  his  discussion  of  “the  premillennial  theory” 
states,  “The  only  Scriptural  basis  for  this  theory  is  Rev. 
20:1-6,  after  an  Old  Testament  content  has  been  poured 
into  it.”'  In  other  words  it  is  expressly  denied  that  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New  provides  any  teaching  at  all  on  an 
earthly  millennial  kingdom.  One  of  the  reasons  for  such  an 
unwarranted  conclusion  is  the  neglect  of  the  Biblical  cove¬ 
nants  of  the  Old  Testament  of  which  the  Davidic  is  promi¬ 
nent.  The  principle  of  spiritualization  of  all  prophecies, 
which  would  teach  premillennialism,  is  carried  through  with 
precision  by  the  amillenarians  with  the  result  that  by  a 
process  of  changing  the  meaning  of  the  promises  they  are 
robbed  of  their  content.  A  study  of  amillenarian  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Davidic  covenant  well  illustrates  this  method. 
Accepting  as  literal  those  prophecies  which  do  not  affect 
the  premillennial  argument  and  spiritualizing  all  others, 
they  are  able  with  straight  face  to  declare  that  the  Old 
Testament  does  not  teach  a  millennial  kingdom  on  earth. 
On  the  contrary,  premillenarians  believe  these  promises 

'Louis  Berkhof,  Sysiemafic  Theology,  p.  715. 
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were  intended  to  be  interpreted  literally  as  most  certainly 
David  understood  them  and  as  the  Jews  living  in  the  time 
of  Christ  anticipated.  A  study  of  this  covenant  will  afford 
another  strong  confirmation  of  premillennial  doctrine.* 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROMISE  TO  DAVID 
David  had  the  godly  ambition  to  build  a  temple  to  Jehovah. 
The  incongruity  of  allowing  the  ark  of  God  to  remain  in  a 
temporary  tentlike  tabernacle  while  he  himself  lived  in  the 
luxury  of  a  house  of  cedar  seemed  to  call  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  permanent  building  to  be  the  center  of  worship. 
To  Nathan,  the  prophet,  was  revealed  that  God  intended 
David  to  build  something  more  enduring  than  any  material 
edifice.  David’s  “house”  was  to  be  his  posterity  and  through 
them  his  throne  and  his  kingdom  were  to  continue  forever. 
The  main  features  of  the  covenant  are  included  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pas.sage:  “When  thy  days  are  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt 
sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  that 
shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his 
kingdom.  He  shall  build  a  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will 
establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever.  I  will  be  his 
father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son :  if  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will 
chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  of 
the  children  of  men ;  but  my  lovnngkindness  shall  not  depart 
from  him,  as  I  took  it  from  Saul,  whom  I  put  away  before 
thee.  And  thy  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  made  sure  for 
ever  before  thee:  thy  throne  shall  be  established  for  ever” 
(2  Sam.  7:12-16,  A.S.V.). 

The  provisions  of  the  Davidic  covenant  include,  then,  the 
following  items:  (1)  David  is  to  have  a  child,  yet  to  be 
bom,  who  shall  succeed  him  and  establish  his  kingdom.  (2) 
This  son  (Solomon)  shall  build  the  temple  instead  of  David. 

(3)  The  throne  of  his  kingdom  shall  be  established  forever. 

(4)  The  throne  will  not  be  taken  away  from  him  (Solomon) 

*For  a  previou*  presentation  of  this  same  truth  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
“The  Fulfilment  of  the  Davidic  Covenant,"  April-June  194S,  pp.  1S3-66 
by  the  same  author.  Portions  of  this  material  are  reproduced  in  this 
article.  The  classic  work  on  this  theme  is  George  N.  H.  Peters’  The 
Theocratic  Kingdom,  recently  republished  by  Kregel  Publications  in 
three  volumes  of  over  2,000  pages. 
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even  though  his  sins  justify  chastisement.  (5)  David’s  house, 
throne,  and  kingdom  shall  be  established  forever. 

To  Solomon,  then,  was  promised  a  throne  which  would 
be  established  forever.  To  David  was  promised  a  posterity, 
a  throne,  and  a  kingdom  to  be  established  forever.  The 
promise  is  clear  that  the  throne  passed  on  through  Solomon 
to  David’s  posterity  was  never  to  be  abolished.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  posterity  of  David  should  be  through  the 
lire  of  Solomon.  It  will  be  shown  that  this  fine  point  in  the 
prophecy  was  occasioned  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  posterity 
of  Solomon  as  far  as  the  throne  is  concerned. 

What  do  the  major  terms  of  the  covenant  mean?  By 
David’s  “house”  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  reference  is 
made  to  David’s  posterity,  his  physical  descendants.  It  is 
assured  that  they  will  never  be  slain  in  toto,  nor  displaced 
by  another  family  entirely.  The  line  of  David  will  always 
be  the  royal  line.  By  the  term  “throne”  it  is  clear  than  no 
reference  is  made  to  a  material  throne,  but  rather  to  the 
dignity  and  power  which  was  sovereign  and  supreme  in 
David  as  king.  The  right  to  rule  always  belonged  to  David’s 
seed.  By  the  term  “kingdom”  there  is  reference  to  David’s 
political  kingdom  over  Israel.  By  the  expression  “for  ever” 
it  is  signified  that  the  Davidic  authority  and  Davidic  king¬ 
dom  or  rule  over  Israel  shall  never  be  taken  from  David’s 
posterity.  The  right  to  rule  will  never  be  transferred  to 
another  family,  and  its  arrangement  is  designed  for  eternal 
perpetuity.  Whatever  its  changing  form,  temporary  inter¬ 
ruptions,  or  chastisements,  the  line  of  David  will  always 
have  the  right  to  rule  over  Israel  and  will,  in  fact,  exercise 
this  privilege.  This  then,  in  brief,  is  the  covenant  of  God 
with  David. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  CONFIRMATION 

It  should  be  clear  to  anyone  who  interprets  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  literally  that  the  entire  theme  of  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecy  confirms  the  Davidic  promises.  The  great 
kingdom  promises  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel 
combine  with  the  Minor  Prophets  in  reiterating  the  theme 
of  the  coming  Immanuel  and  His  kingdom  upon  the  earth. 
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Isaiah  wrote  of  this,  “Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  and 
upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even  for  ever”  (Isa. 
9:7).  Again  Isaiah  writes,  “With  righteousness  shall  he 
judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the 
earth:  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his 
mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the 
wicked”  (Isa.  11:4).  Such  passages  can  be  multiplied. 

Not  only  are  there  many  general  kingdom  promises  but 
there  is  also  specific  confirmation  of  the  Davidic  covenant. 
Psalm  89  reiterates  the  content  and  makes  the  covenant 
immutable  and  sure  even  though  Israel  sins:  “I  have  made 
a  covenant  with  my  chosen.  I  have  sworn  unto  David  my 
servant.  Thy  seed  will  I  establish  for  ever,  and  build  up  thy 
throne  to  all  generations.  Selah.  .  .  .  My  mercy  will  I  keep 
for  him  for  evermore,  and  my  covenant  shall  stand  fast  with 
him.  His  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and  his 
throne  as  the  days  of  heaven.  If  his  children  forsake  my 
law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments;  if  they  break  my 
statutes,  and  keep  not  my  commandments;  then  will  I  visit 
their  transgression  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with 
stripes.  Nevertheless  my  lovingkindness  will  I  not  utterly 
take  from  him,  nor  suffer  my  faithfulness  to  fail.  My  cove¬ 
nant  will  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of 
my  lips.  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness  that  I  will  not  lie 
unto  David.  His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne 
as  the  sun  before  me.  It  shall  be  established  for  ever  as  the 
moon,  and  as  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven.  Selah.” 

FULFILLMENT  AT  THE  FIRST  ADVENT  OF  CHRIST 

While  modern  liberalism  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promises  to  David,  conservative  scholars 
whether  amillennial  or  premillennial  are  agreed  at  least  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  who  fulfills  the  Davidic  covenant. 
This  is  the  import  of  the  testimony  of  the  angel  to  Mary: 
“And  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring 
forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great, 
and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High :  and  the  Lord 
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God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David:  and 
he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end”  (Luke  1:31-33).  The  promises 
to  David  are  therefore  transferred  to  Jesus  Christ  and  we 
do  not  need  to  look  for  another. 

The  problem  of  fulfillment  does  not  consist  in  the  question 
of  whether  Christ  is  the  one  who  fulfills  the  promises,  but 
rather  on  the  issue  of  hov:  Christ  fulfills  the  covenant  and 
ivhen  He  fulfills  it.  Concerning  this  question,  there  have  been 
two  principal  answers:  (1)  Christ  fulfills  the  promise  by 
His  present  session  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in 
heaven;  (2)  Christ  fulfills  the  promise  of  His  return  and 
righteous  reign  on  earth  during  the  millennium.  Interpreters 
of  Scripture  have  usually  adopted  an  answer  to  the  problem 
which  fits  their  larger  system  of  doctrine.  Those  who  deny 
a  millennium  or  who  identify  Israel  and  the  church  are  apt 
to  insist  that  Christ  is  fulfilling  the  covenant  by  His  present 
session.*  Those  who  believe  in  a  literal  millennium  and  a 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  affirm  the  second  answer.  In  this 
obvious  contradiction  between  two  systems  of  interpretation, 
there  are  certain  issues  which  determine  the  outcome.  These 
issues  may  be  reduced  for  our  purpose  to  the  following:  (1) 
Does  the  Davidic  covenant  require  literal  fulfillment?  (2) 
Does  the  partial  fulfillment  already  a  matter  of  history  per¬ 
mit  a  literal  fulfillment?  (3)  Is  the  interpretation  of  this 
covenant  in  harmony  with  other  covenant  purposes  of  God? 
(4)  What  does  the  New  Testament  teach  regarding  the 
present  and  future  reign  of  Christ? 

DOES  THE  DAVIDIC  COVENANT  REQUIRE  LITERAL  FULFILLMENT? 

If  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  contradicting  certain 
systems  of  interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anyone  would  have  thought  of  interpreting  the  Davidic  cove¬ 
nant  otherwise  than  as  requiring  a  literal  fulfillment.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  literal  interpretation  are  so  massive 
in  their  construction  and  so  difficult  to  waive  that  they  are 
more  commonly  ignored  by  those  who  do  not  want  to  believe 

*Cf.  Louis  Berkhof,  The  Kingdom  of  God,  and  Gcerhardus  Vos,  The 
Kingdom  and  the  Church. 
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in  literal  fulfilment  than  answered  by  argument.  Peters  in 
The  Theocratic  Kingdom,  Proposition  62,  has  listed  no  less 
than  twenty-one  arguments  in  favor  of  literal  interpretation, 
not  to  include  collateral  material.  His  important  arguments 
for  literal  interpretation  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1) 
the  solemn  character  of  the  covenant  which  was  confirmed 
by  an  oath.  (2)  A  spiritual  fulfilment  would  not  be  becoming 
to  a  solemn  covenant.  (3)  Both  David  and  Solomon  appar¬ 
ently  understood  it  to  be  literal  (2  Sam.  7 :18-29 ;  2  Chron.  6 : 
14-16).  (4)  The  language  used,  which  is  also  used  by  the 
prophets,  denotes  a  literal  throne  and  kingdom.  (5)  The 
Jews  plainly  expected  a  literal  fulfilment.  (6)  The  throne 
and  kingdom  as  a  promise  and  inheritance  belong  to  the 
humanity  of  Christ  as  the  seed  of  David  rather  than  belong 
to  His  deity.  (7)  There  is  no  ground  for  identifying  David's 
throne  and  the  Father's  throne.  (8)  A  symbolical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  covenant  leaves  its  interpretation  to  man.  (9) 
The  literal  fulfilment  is  re<yuisite  to  the  display  of  God’s 
government  in  the  earth,  necessary  to  the  restoration  and 
exaltation  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  deliverance  of  the  earth 
from  the  curse.  (10)  Literal  fulfilment  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Divine  unity  of  purpose. 

Unless  all  of  these  weighty  arguments  be  dismissed  as 
utterly  without  foundation,  it  must  be  clear  that  there  are 
good  and  important  reasons  for  adopting  a  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  covenant  promises.  If  a  literal  interpretation 
be  adopted,  the  present  session  of  Christ  is  not  a  fulfilment 
of  the  covenant,  and  it  must  be  referred  to  the  future.  It  is 
clear  that  at  the  present  time  Christ  is  not  in  any  literal 
sense  reigning  over  the  kingdom  of  David.  From  the  content 
and  circumstances  surrounding  the  Davidic  covenant,  it  is 
evident  that  a  literal  fulfilment  is  anticipated. 

DOES  THE  HISTORICAL  PARTIAL  FULFILLMENT  PERMIT 
A  LITERAL  INTERPRETATION? 

There  are,  however,  obvious  difficulties  in  interpreting  the 
Davidic  covenant  in  a  literal  way  and  expecting  a  literal 
fulfilment.  The  covenant  was  given  almost  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  history  has  not  contained  any  continuous 
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development  or  continued  authority  of  the  political  kingdom 
of  David.  A  question  may  be  raised  whether  history  permits 
a  literal  fulfillment  of  the  covenant.  Does  not  the  fact,  viz., 
of  Israel’s  captivity,  with  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  argue  against  a  literal  fulfillment?  Do  not  the  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  coming  of  Christ  prove  that  no 
literal  fulfillment  is  intended?  If  we  believe  that  no  word 
of  God  is  broken,  it  is  obvious  than  an  interpretation  which 
is  not  sustained  by  historic  fulfillment  is  a  wrong  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  amillennial  solution  to  this  problem  is  that  there 
is  both  a  historical  and  a  spiritual  fulfillment.  It  is  historical 
in  that  a  literal  descendant  of  David  was  born — Christ;  it 
is  spiritual  in  that  the  kingdom  perpetuated  and  the  throne 
are  not  literally  David’s  but  God’s.* 

The  difficulty  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Davidic 
covenant  as  fulfilled  partly  by  temporal  events  and  partly 
by  a  spiritualized  interpretation  is  that  it  does  not  actually 
fulfill  the  covenant.  A  literal  promise  spiritualized  is  exe- 
getical  fraud.  The  point  of  the  Davidic  covenant  is  that  the 
Son  of  David  will  possess  the  throne  of  His  father  David. 
To  make  His  person  literal  but  His  throne  a  spiritualized 
concept  is  to  nullify  the  promise. 

This  point  is  crystallized  in  the  pronouncement  of  the 
angel  to  Mary  quoted  above  (Luke  1:32-33).  It  should  be 
perfectly  obvious  to  any  Bible  student  that  Mary  would 
understand  the  promise  literally.  She  actually  expected  her 
prophesied  Son  to  reign  on  an  earthly  Davidic  throne.  This 
expectation  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  many  others  in 
the  first  century.  How  can  anyone  formulate  a  theodicy  for 
the  obvious  deception  that  was  perpetrated  if  Mary’s  idea 
was  utterly  wrong  and  it  was  never  intended  to  perpetuate 
the  earthly  throne  of  David?  The  force  of  the  prophecy  to 
Mary  is  a  precise  and  dramatic  confirmation  of  the  promise 
to  David  in  spite  of  Israel’s  centuries  of  wandering,  captivi¬ 
ties,  and  sin. 

‘Cf.  Jamieson,  Faiisset,  and  Brown,  A  Commentary,  Critical,  Experimental, 
and  Practical  on  the  Old  and  Nenv  Testaments,  unabridged  edition, 
(Glasgow:  W'illiam  Collins,  Sons,  &  Company,  1868),  II,  235. 
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In  the  mind  of  God  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  contra¬ 
diction  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  covenant  and  the 
temporary  enslavement  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  captivity 
and  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  In  what  sense,  then,  can 
we  expect  a  literal  fulfillment? 

A  clue  can  be  taken  in  a  significant  accuracy  in  the  cove¬ 
nant  and  its  subsequent  fulfillment.  In  proclaiming  the  cove¬ 
nant,  the  language  of  the  prophet  carefully  distinguishes 
between  the  seed  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the  throne.  David 
is  assured  that  his  seed  will  reign  forever.  Solomon  is  assured 
only  that  his  throne  will  continue  forever.  In  this  fine  point 
is  an  illustration  of  God’s  intention.  In  subsequent  history  of 
Israel,  Solomon’s  line  is  specifically  cut  off  from  the  throne 
at  the  time  of  the  captivity  of  Judah  (Jer.  22:30;  36:30).  In 
the  lineage  of  Christ  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  it  is 
clear  that  Joseph  descended  through  Solomon  and  the  line 
which  is  cut  off,  while  Mary  descended  from  another  son  of 
David  entirely,  Nathan — by  curious  coincidence  the  same 
name  as  the  prophet’s  who  gave  the  Davidic  covenant,  though 
undoubtedly  two  different  individuals.  Accordingly,  while 
the  legal  lineage  came  to  Christ  through  Joseph,  his  legal 
father  and  a  descendant  of  Solomon  and  his  heirs,  the  actual 
seed  of  David  was  transmitted  through  Nathan  and  Mary. 
This  brings  us  to  an  important  conclusion:  the  line  which 
was  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  eternal  throne  and  eternal 
kingdom  over  Israel  was  preserved  by  God  through  the 
lineage  which  in  fact  did  not  sit  on  the  throne  at  all,  from 
Nathan  down  to  Christ.  It  is,  then,  not  necessary  for  the 
line  to  be  unbroken  as  to  actual  conduct  of  the  kingdom,  but 
it  is  rather  that  the  lineage,  royal  prerogative,  and  right  to 
the  throne  be  preserved  and  never  lost,  even  in  sin,  captivity, 
and  dispersion.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  for  continuous 
political  government  to  be  in  effect,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  line  be  not  lost. 

All  conservatives  agree  that  the  line  is  not  lost.  It  came 
to  its  fulfillment  in  Christ.  In  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  genealogies  were  destroyed  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Jews  of  today  to  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  line  of 
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David.  Accordingly,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  proof  that 
Christ  was  of  the  line  of  David  has  been  preserved,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  evidence  has  been  destroyed  for  any  future 
contenders  for  the  honor.  The  Jews  of  today  must  admit 
that  they  could  not  positively  identify  the  lineage  of  a  Mes¬ 
siah  if  he  did  appear  now.  Only  Christ  has  the  evidence  nec¬ 
essary,  and  the  line  is  preserved  with  Him. 

The  partial  fulfillment  of  the  covenant,  in  that  Christ  is 
identified  as  the  one  through  whom  it  will  be  fulfilled,  instead 
of  indicating  a  spiritual  fulfillment  rather  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  literal  fulfillment.  The  purpose  of  God  is  seen  to 
be  preserved  in  maintaining  the  line  of  David  which  has  the 
right  to  rule.  The  postponement  or  delay  in  assuming  politi¬ 
cal  power  in  no  wise  invalidates  the  promise.  The  partial 
fulfillment  in  no  wise  hinders  the  literal  fulfillment  of  all 
the  covenant. 

IS  LITERAL  FULFILLMENT  IN  HARMONY  WITH 
OTHER  COVENANTS? 

The  interpretation  of  the  Davidic  covenant  inevitably  is 
colored  by  the  construction  placed  on  other  covenants  of 
Scripture.  If  the  premillennial  viewpoint  of  Scripture  be 
sustained,  it  is  clear  that  the  Davidic  covenant  fits  perfectly 
into  the  picture.  It  is  the  covenant  ground  for  the  earthly 
rule  of  Christ.  All  the  promises  regarding  the  nation  Israel, 
the  possession  of  the  land,  the  millennial  blessings  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  return  of  Christ  to  reign  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  a  literal  fulfillment  of  the  covenant.  The  purpose  of 
God  in  David  is  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Christ.  This  has  two 
aspects:  His  millennial  reign  and  the  continued  rule  of  God 
in  the  new  earth  for  eternity.  The  premillennial  viewpoint 
provides  a  fully  adequate  literal  fulfillment  of  the  covenant. 

Wilkinson  has  written  a  forceful  summary  of  this  point: 
“Nevertheless,  facts  are  stubborn  things.  It  is  a  fact  that 
God  has  declared  that  Israel  is  not  to  cease  from  being  a 
nation  before  Him  for  ever.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Jewish 
nation,  still  in  unbelief,  survivor  of  all  others,  alone  retains 
its  national  identity.  ...  It  is  a  fact  that  the  promise  of  a 
land  (the  territorial  limits  of  which  were  defined)  to  the 
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posterity  of  Abraham,  as  also  the  promise  of  a  son  of 
David’s  own  line  to  occupy  David’s  throne  for  ever,  were 
unconditional  promises,  ratified  by  covenant  and  oath.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham  has  never  yet  fully 
possessed  and  enjoyed  the  whole  of  the  land  so  granted  and 
that  no  son  of  David  occupies  David’s  throne.  .  .  .  The  O.  T. 
promises  are  all  as  certain  of  fulfillment  in  their  O.  T.  sense 
and  meaning  and  purpose  to  Israel,  as  are  the  N.  T.  promises 
certain  of  fulfillment  to  the  Church.”* 

The  literal  fulfillment  of  the  Davidic  covenant  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  larger  covenant  purpose  of  God.  In  fact,  its 
plain  intent  and  the  nature  of  the  promises  are  another 
confirmation  of  the  premillennial  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
It  provides  an  interpretation  fully  honoring  to  God  and 
His  Word. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHING  ON  THE  REIGN  OF  CHRIST 

Attention  has  already  been'  called  to  the  New  Testament 
confirmation  of  the  purpose  of  God  to  fulfill  the  Davidic  cove¬ 
nant  literally  (Luke  1:32-33).  The  New  Testament  has  in  all 
fifty-nine  references  to  David.  It  also  has  many  references  to 
the  present  session  of  Christ.  A  search  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  reveals  that  there  is  not  one  reference  connecting  the 
present  session  of  Christ  with  the  Davidic  throne.  While  this 
argument  is,  of  course,  not  conclusive,  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  in  so  many  references  to  David  and  in  so  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  present  session'  of  Christ  on  the  Father’s  throne 
there  should  be  not  one  reference  connecting  the  two  in  any 
authoritative  way.  The  New  Testament  is  totally  lacking  in 
positive  teaching  that  the  throne  of  the  Father  in  heaven  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  Davidic  throne.  The  inference  is 
plain  that  Christ  is  seated  on  the  Father’s  throne,  but  that 
this  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  being  seated  on  the  throne 
of  David. 

About  the  only  reference  which  can  be  construed  as 
having  any  connection  with  the  identification  of  David’s 
kingdom  reign  and  the  present  session  of  Christ  is  that 


‘Samuel  Hinds  Wilkinson,  Thf  Israel  Promises  and  Their  Fulfilment 
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found  in  Acts  15:14-17.  After  Paul's  testimony  of  wonders 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles,  James  addressed  the  council 
in  these  words:  “Symeon  hath  rehearsed  how  first  God 
visited  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his 
name.  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets;  as  it  is 
written.  After  these  things  I  will  return,  and  I  will  build 
again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen;  and  I  will 
build  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  I  will  set  it  up:  that  the 
residue  of  men  may  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles, 
upon  whom  my  name  is  called”  (Acts  16:14-17,  A.S.V.). 

The  problem  of  this  passage  resolves  into  these  questions: 
(1)  What  is  meant  by  the  ‘‘tabernacle  of  David”?  (2)  When 
is  the  ‘‘tabernacle  of  David”  to  be  rebuilt?  The  first  question 
is  settled  by  an  examination  of  its  source,  Amos  9:11,  and 
its  context.  The  preceding  chapters  and  the  first  part  of 
chapter  nine  deal  with  God’s  judgment  upon  Israel.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  two  verses  which  immediately  precede  the 
quotation:  ‘‘For,  lo,  1  will  command,  and  I  will  sift  the 
house  of  Israel  among  all  the  nations,  like  as  grain  is  sifted 
in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  not  the  least  kernel  fall  upon  the  earth. 
All  the  sinners  of  my  people  shall  die  by  the  sword,  who  say. 
The  evil  shall  not  overtake  nor  meet  us”  (Amos  9:9-10). 

Immediately  following  this  passage  of  judgment  is  the 
promise  of  blessing  after  the  judgment,  of  which  the  verse 
quoted  in  Acts  fifteen  is  the  first :  ‘‘In  that  day  will  I  raise  up 
the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen,  and  close  up  the 
breaches  thereof;  and  I  will  raise  up  its  ruins,  and  I  will 
build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old;  that  they  may  possess  the 
remnant  of  Edom,  and  all  the  nations  that  are  called  by  my 
name,  saith  Jehovah  that  doeth  this.  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  Jehovah,  that  the  plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper, 
and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed;  and  the 
mountains  shall  drop  sweet  wine,  and  all  the  hills  shall 
melt.  And  I  will  bring  back  the  captivity  of  my  people 
Israel,  and  they  shall  build  the  waste  cities,  and  inhabit 
them;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  drink  the  wine 
thereof;  they  shall  also  make  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of 
them.  And  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  own  land,  and  they 
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shall  no  more  be  plucked  up  out  of  their  land  which  I  have 
given  them,  saith  Jehovah  thy  God”  (Amos  9:11-15). 

The  context  of  the  passage  deals,  then,  with  Israel’s 
judgment.  After  this  period,  which  is  the  period  of  Gentile 
opportunity,  God  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David,  give 
Israel  supremacy  over  Edom  and  the  nations,  bless  their 
crops,  regather  Israel,  restore  their  cities,  and  assure  them 
that  they  will  never  again  be  dispersed.  The  entire  passage 
confirms  that  the  “tabernacle  of  David”  is  an  expression 
referring  to  the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  and  that  in  contrast 
to  the  Gentile  nations.  By  no  possible  stretch  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  this  passage  can  the  “tabernacle  of  David”  be 
made  to  be  an  equivalent  of  the  New  Testament  church.  The 
prophecy  concerns  the  rebuilding  of  that  which  was  fallen 
down.  The  “ruins”  are  to  be  rebuilt  “as  in  the  days  of  old.” 
The  nature  of  the  blessings  are  earthly,  territorial,  and 
national,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  spiritual  church  to 
which  none  of  these  blessings  has  been  promised. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  quotation  of  James? 
What  relation  does  it  have  to  the  problem  faced  by  the 
council  at  Jerusalem?  The  question  considered  by  the  council 
was  one  of  Gentile  participation  in  the  church.  It  apparently 
was  difficult  for  the  apostles  to  adjust  themselves  to  equality 
with  (Jentiles  in  the  gospel.  The  evident  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  Gentiles,  their  salvation,  and  spiritual  gifts  were  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  that  a  change  in  approach  to  the  Gentiles 
was  necessary.  They  must  face  the  fact  that  both  Jew  and 
Gentile  were  saved  by  grace  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
How  was  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  promises  of  God  to 
Israel?  It  is  this  which  James  answers. 

He  states,  in  effect,  that  it  was  God’s  purpose  to  bless  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Israel,  but  in  their  order.  God  was  to  visit 
the  Gentiles  first,  “to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his 
name.”  James  goes  on  to  say  that  this  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  prophets,  for  they  had  stated  that  the  period  of 
Jewish  blessing  and  triumph  should  be  after  the  Gentile 
period:  “After  these  things  I  will  return,  and  I  will  build 
again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen.”  Instead  of 
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identifying  the  period  of  Gentile  conversion  with  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  tabernacle  of  David,  it  is  carefully  distinguished 
by  the  first  (referring  to  Gentile  blessing),  and  after  this 
(referring  to  Israel's  coming  glory).  The  passage,  instead 
of  identifying  God's  purpose  for  the  church  and  for  the 
nation  Israel,  established  a  specific  time  order.  Israel’s 
blessing  will  not  come  until  “I  return,”  apparently  reference 
to  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  That  it  could  not  refer 
either  to  the  incarnation  or  to  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost  is  evident  in  that  neither  is  a  “return.”  The 
passage  under  consideration  constitutes,  then,  an  important 
guide  in  determining  the  purpose  of  God.  God  will  first 
conclude  His  work  for  the  Gentiles  in  the  period  of  Israel’s 
dispersion;  then  He  will  return  to  bring  in  the  promised 
blessings  for  Israel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  confirms 
the  interpretation  that  Christ  is  not  now  on  the  throne  of 
David  bringing  blessing  to  Israel  as  the  prophets  predicted, 
but  He  is  rather  on  His  Father’s  throne  waiting  for  the 
coming  earthly  kingdom  and  interceding  for  His  own  who 
form  the  church. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  as  late  as  Acts  15  the  disciples 
still  needed  instruction  on  the  distinctions  between  the  king¬ 
dom  promises  and  the  church.  They  had  been  encouraged 
throughout  the  earthly  ministry  of  Christ  to  expect  a  literal 
fulfillment  of  the  kingdom  promises.  As  discussed  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  treatment  of  the  restoration  of  Israel,*  the  promise  given 
to  Mary  and  Luke  was  embraced  by  the  disciples  as  well.  They 
expected  the  promise  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  to  be  fulfilled 
immediately.  They  had  been  promised  thrones  from  which 
they  would  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Matt.  19:28). 
The  aspiring  mother  of  James  and  John  while  rebuked  in 
her  hope  that  her  sons  would  sit  on  either  side  of  Christ  in 
His  kingdom  was  told  that  the  place  was  for  others — a  con^ 
firmation  of  the  fundamental  kingdom  hope.  The  disciples 
were  promised  a  place  at  the  King’s  table  in  the  kingdom  as 
a  reward  for  their  sufferings  in  this  life  (Luke  22:30).  As 


*Bibliotheca  Sacra,  “The  Abrahamic  Covenant  and  PreTnillennialisin,*’ 
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late  as  Acts  1:6,  the  disciples  were  still  looking  for  a  literal 
kingdom.  While  refused  revelation  concerning  the  “time”  of 
the  kingdom,  their  hope  is  not  denied,  spiritualized,  or  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  church.  The  kingdom  hope  is  postponed  and  the 
new  age  of  which  they  never  dreamed  was  interposed,  but 
the  promises  continued  undimmed.  Israel’s  day  of  glory  is 
yet  to  come  and  the  Christ  will  reign  on  earth. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  he  continued  in  the  J uly-September  Number,  1953) 


“Some  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  spoke  before  the 
exile,  some  during  the  exile,  while  others  spoke  after  a  rem¬ 
nant  (but  not  the  nation)  had  returned  to  their  land.  While 
they  spoke  with  individual  purpose  and  style,  they  were 
united  as  one  voice  on  certain  great  themes.  They  condemned 
the  nation’s  sin  and  predicted  the  coming  chastisement.  They 
saw  the  judgments  about  to  fall  upon  the  surrounding  nations 
— ^but  these  Gentile  judgments  are  in  view  only  as  they  are 
related  to  Israel.  Above  all  they  saw  their  own  future  bless¬ 
ings,  the  form  and  manner  of  which  are  too  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  by  them  to  be  misunderstood.  Their  prophecies  ex¬ 
panded  into  magnificent  detail  the  covenanted  reign  of 
David’s  Son  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever.  In  tracing 
these  passages  scarcely  a  comment  is  necessary,  if  the  state¬ 
ments  are  taken  in  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning.”’*‘ 
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THE  BARTH  IAN  DOCTRINE  OF  SALVATION 


By  James  Freeman  Rand,  Th.M. 

There  are  many  acid  tests  by  which  the  validity  and 
Scripturality  of  a  theological  system  may  be  determined. 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  significant  is  an  investigation  of  its 
soteriology,  its  doctrine  of  salvation.  The  theology  of  Karl 
Barth  will  be  subjected  to  this  acid  test  in  the  present  series 
of  two  articles.  The  first  article  will  deal  with  man  the 
sinner  and  God  the  saviour.  Barth’s  testimony  will  be  found 
to  ring  true  for  the  most  part  in  these  areas.  However,  in 
the  second  article  which  will  deal  with  the  faith  that  saves, 
the  Swiss  theologian  will  be  found  wanting  in  a  number  of 
points. 

Although  it  is  not  determinative,  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  in  any  of  Barth’s  writings  a  clear-cut 
Biblically  based  statement  of  what  he  believes  the  total  sal¬ 
vation  experience  to  be  does  not  speak  highly  of  the  prac¬ 
ticality  of  this  theological  system.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
the  European  mind  functions  in  somewhat  of  a  different 
pattern  than  that  of  the  American,  it  is  still  true  never¬ 
theless  that,  for  a  doctrine  of  salvation  to  be  effective  in 
reaching  the  hearts  of  the  lay  people  in  the  pews,  it  must 
be  stated  in  clear  language  and  in  terms  which  the  people 
can  understand. 

The  lack  of  such  a  statement  of  his  doctrinal  position  is 
not  the  only  difficulty  which  faces  the  investigator.  Barth  in 
his  magnum  opus,  “Kirchliche  Dogmatik,”  has  not  yet 
reached  the  area  of  soteriology  in  either  the  German  editions 
or  those  which  have  been  translated  into  English.  Only  in 
several  small  volumes,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  Dogmatics 
in  Outline,^  has  he  approached  anywhere  near  a  complete 
exposition  of  his  theological  position.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
use  such  a  work,  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  given 
as  a  series  of  lectures  to  a  group  of  German  students  in  1946, 

'Karl  Barth,  Dogmatics  in  Outline.  Translated  by  G.  T.  Thomson.  Lon¬ 
don:  S.  C.  M.  Press,  1949.  15S  pp. 
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as  the  basic  text  for  this  investigration,  referring  to  his 
Rbmerhrief  and  the  commentaries  of  other  men  upon  his 
theology  only  when  necessary.  That  this  is  a  valid  method 
is  attested  by  Barth  himself,  who  declares  in  the  foreword 
to  Dogmatics  in  Outline:  “Attentive  readers  of  this  book 
will  scarcely,  discover  .  .  .  much  that  is  essentially  new; 
and  those  who  read  the  larger  volumes  of  the  Kirchliche 
Dogmatik,  nothing  at  all.”* 

A  third  difficulty  is  the  dialectical  method  of  Barth.  This 
is  not  as  evident  in  Dogmatics  in  Outline  as  in  the  Rbmer¬ 
hrief  and  other  works  of  Barth,  but  it  does  present  a  real 
problem.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  adequate  understanding 
of  the  doctrines  of  a  man  when  one  is  never  quite  sure  what 
he  means  by  the  words  which  he  employs.  Certainly,  Barth 
uses  orthodox  language  in  presenting  his  views.  Indeed  some 
of  his  statements  regarding  the  believer’s  relationship  to 
Christ  could  have  been  written  by  one  of  fundamentalist 
persuasion,  an  accolade  Barth  probably  would  not  appreciate. 

Examination  of  the  writings  of  Barth  as  well  as  of  his 
critics  has  revealed  that  the  determining  factor  in  establish¬ 
ing  his  soteriology  is  a  knowledge  of  his  doctrine  of  faith. 
While  his  treatment  of  the  sinfulness  of  man  and  answer 
of  God  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ  may  leave  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired,  yet  they  are  clothed  in  the  language  of 
orthodox,  conservative  Christianity.  Despite  this  favorable 
feature,  Barth  nowhere  gives  a  fully  rounded  treatment  of 
the  objective  features  of  God’s  salvation  by  grace.  However, 
it  is  in  his  presentation  of  faith  that  Barth  reveals  the 
inadequacy  of  his  soteriology.  Our  procedure  in  this  paper 
will  be  first  to  present  his  discussion  of  the  sinfulness  of 
man,  his  total  inability  to  save  himself,  and  the  saving  work 
of  God.  Then  we  shall  turn  to  a  critical  examination  of  his 
doctrine  of  faith  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Krisis  expe¬ 
rience. 

MAN  THE  SINNER 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Barth  has  little  use  for  the  liberal- 
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ism  which  seeks  to  exalt  man  and  to  deny  his  sinfulness. 
Barth  fully  believes  that  man  is  a  sinner.  As  a  sinner,  Barth 
finds  man  to  be  one  who  is  *'lost  and  damned/**  under  **the 
power  of  the  devil/’*  “a  rebel/’*  and  one  who  rejected  “the 
grace  of  God.’’*  Surely  these  are  enough  to  convince  one  that 
Barth  believes  that  man  is  a  sinner.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
places  where  he  addresses  man  without  distinguishing 
whether  the  latter  is  saved  or  unsaved,  but  he  does  make 
these  positive  statements. 

A  fuller  definition  of  man  as  a  sinner  according  to  Barth 
is  contained  in  the  following  quotation:  “Man  stands  before 
God  as  a  sinner,  as  a  being  who  has  sundered  himself  from 
God,  who  has  rebelled  against  being  what  he  may  be.  He  re¬ 
bels  against  grace ;  it  is  too  little  for  him,  he  turns  away  from 
gratitude.  Such  is  human  life,  this  constant  turning  away, 
this  coarse  and  subtle  sinning.  This  sinning  leads  man  into 
inconceivable  need:  he  makes  himself  impossible  before  God. 
He  puts  himself  where  God  cannot  see  him.  He  puts  himself 
so  to  speak  behind  the  back  of  God’s  grace.  But  the  back  of 
God’s  ‘Yes’  is  the  divine  ‘No’:  it  is  the  judgment.  As  God’s 
grace  is  irresistible,  so  His  judgment  is  irresistible.’”  “Sin 
means  to  reject  the  grace  of  God  as  such,  which  approaches 
us  and  is  present  to  us.”* 

For  those  positive  statements  on  the  utter  sinfulness  of 
man,  we  join  Berkhof  in  commending  Barth.  “In  distinction 
from  Modernism,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  immanence  of 
God,  the  Theology  of  Crisis  strongly  emphasizes  the  trans¬ 
cendence  of  God,  and  the  absolute  qualitative  difference  be¬ 
tween  man  and  God.  The  characteristically  modernistic  idea 
that  God  and  man  are  continuous,  with  its  strong  emphasis 
on  the  divinity  of  man,  is  absolutely  rejected,  and  the  fact  that 
man  is  a  lost  sinner,  in  revolt  against  his  God,  is  stressed 
throughout.  This  has  had  the  beneficent  effect  of  restoring  in 


*Barth,  ibid.,  p.  88. 
*Barth,  loc.  cit. 
'Barth,  ibid.,  p.  107. 
*Barth,  ibid.,  p.  lOS. 
'Barth,  ibid.,  p.  117. 
*Barth,  ibid.,  p.  105. 
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a  measure  the  lost  sense  of  sin,  and  for  this  we  may  well  be 
grateful.  Barth  even  goes  to  an  extreme  in  his  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  condition  of  man.  He  believes  that  the 
image  of  God  is  entirely  obliterated  or  destroyed  in  man,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  single  point  of  contact  in  man  for  the 
revelation  of  God  in  nature.”* 

Sin  to  Barth  then  is  not  a  moral  and  ethical  concept. 
Rather  it  is  man's  failure  to  comprehend  God’s  free  offer  of 
grace.  Man  rejects  it  because  he  is  unable  to  see  God’s  reve¬ 
lation  of  Himself. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  man  is  a  sinner  and  in  need 
of  help  from  God.  As  a  sinner  he  is  under  the  condemnation 
of  God  and  faces  the  prospect  of  hell.  Two  brief  statements 
from  Barth  on  the  subject  of  man’s  judgment  set  his  doctrine 
before  us.  ”Let  us  be  clear  what  is  involved  in  the  judgment 
of  God,  in  what  the  human  creature  has  to  suffer  from  God’s 
side  as  a  sinful  creature;  he  is  involved  in  rejection,  in  the 
curse.  ’Cursed  is  he  that  dies  on  the  cross.’  What  befalls 
Christ  is  what  out  to  befall  us.”'*  ’’Hell  ...  is  a  state  of 
exclusion  from  God,  and  that  makes  death  so  fearful,  makes 
hell  what  it  is.”" 

god’s  saving  work 

Three  factors  find  central  place  in  Barth’s  exposition  of 
God’s  saving  work  on  behalf  of  lost  and  doomed  mankind. 
First,  God  has  revealed  Himself  to  man  as  the  One  who 
alone  can  save.  When  man  comprehends  this  revelation  by 
faith,  he  has  his  crisis  experience  or  salvation. 

The  second  factor  is  the  centrality  of  the  cross.  Salvation 
is  not  a  matter  of  following  the  teachings  of  Jesus  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  live  up  to  the  high  standard  which  God  sets 
down  in  His  Word.  Rather  it  is  accepting  what  God  did  for 
man  on  the  cross. 

The  resurrection  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
salvation  of  men,  for  it  indicates  to  him  the  validity  of  the 
work  of  the  Son  of  God  on  the  cross  as  the  sole  means  of 

*Louii  Berkhof,  Recent  Trends  in  Theology,  p.  43. 
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salvation.  With  these  three  set  before  us,  let  us  look  at  what 
Barth  says  about  each  in  turn. 

The  relationship  of  revelation  to  salvation.  When  He  saw 
the  desperate  plight  of  man,  God  did  not  stand  aloof.  Rather 
He  entered  the  human  scene  in  the  person  of  His  Son.  This 
is  the  point  of  the  Incarnation.  As  Barth  says  concerning  the 
Son  of  God,  “God’s  revelation  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is 
compelling  and  exclusive  and  God’s  work  in  Him  is  helpful 
and  adequate,  because  this  man  is  not  a  being  different  from 
God,  but  the  only  Son  of  the  Father;  that  is,  God  Himself 
uniquely  living  through  and  of  Himself ;  He  is  God’s  omnipo¬ 
tence,  grace  and  truth  in  person  and  therefore  the  authentic 
Mediator  between  God  and  all  other  men.”** 

As  we  shall  see  in  another  connection  where  faith  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  knowledge,  man  is  in  a  lost  condition  because  he 
has  not  comprehended  the  revelation  of  the  saving  work  of 
God  and  hence  does  not  live  by  the  truth  of  this  revelation. 
In  describing  this  revelation,  Barth  uses  the  familiar  ortho¬ 
dox  terms  of  regeneration,  justification,  sanctification,  re¬ 
demption,  reconciliation  and  thus  presents  a  comparatively 
orthodox  picture  of  salvation. 

Barth  is  emphatic  that  salvation  is  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
not  of  man.  As  he  points  out,  “The  whole  work  of  Christ  is 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  whole  claim  which  this  Lord  puts 
to  us  is  that  we  should  be  His  own;  ’that  I  may  live  under 
Him  in  His  kingdom  and  serve  Him,’  because  He  is  my  Lord, 
who  ’hath  redeemed  me  when  lost  and  damned,  acquired  me, 
won  me  from  all  sins,  from  death  and  from  the  power  of  the 
devil  .  .  .’  and  the  whole  Christian  promise  is  to  the  effect 
’that  I  serve  Him  in  everlasting  righteousness,  innocence  and 
bliss’  in  accordance  with  His  glory.”** 

Indeed,  the  very  revelation  by  God  makes  known  His 
saving  work  to  man,  because  it  cannot  be  known  otherwise. 
God  must  reveal  it  to  him.  As  Allen  says  in  analyzing  Barth’s 
position  on  this,  “The  world  is  lost.  That  word  alone  is 
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adequate  to  describe  its  condition.  There  is  a  Word  of  God 
to  this  lost  world,  but  we  human  beings  can  never  find  it. 
How  then  can  it  come  to  us?  .  .  .  We  cannot  go  to  the  Word. 
It  ha^  come  to  us.  Christ  is  God  breaking  into  our  world  of 
time  and  space.  ‘The  years  a.d.  1 — 30  are  the  era  of  revela¬ 
tion  and  disclosure.*  Romans,  p.  29.”“ 

How  then  is  salvation  possible?  Allen  continues,  ‘‘The 
presence  of  God  is  therefore  discerned  only  by  faith:  faith 
is  certainty,  because  God  has  made  himself  known,  but  it  is 
not  knowledge,  since  he  remains  hidden  ....  faith  means,  not 
that  we  lay  hold  of  God,  but  that  he  lays  hold  on  us.”’* 

Furthermore,  man  cannot  earn  his  salvation.  In  his 
Romerbrief,  Barth  accepts  completely  the  Pauline  doctrine  that 
salvation  is  apart  from  the  works  of  the  law.  ‘‘Righteousness 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  (iii.  26)  is  always  righteousness  apart 
from  the  works  of  the  law;  apart,  that  is,  from  everything 
human  which  may,  before  God  and  man,  be  declared 
righteous.”’* 

Far  from  giving  man  any  merit  by  which  he  might  earn 
salvation  or  any  participation  in  the  salvation  process  at 
all,  Barth  reiterates  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Dogmatics 
in  Outline  that  God  in  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus  took  our 
place  on  the  tree  of  Calvary.  He  does  not  espouse  any  par¬ 
ticular  theory  of  the  atonement;  rather,  he  simply  states 
that  what  was  due  to  us  was  placed  on  Christ  at  Calvary. 
Here  are  representative  statements  of  Barth  which  indicate 
his  presentation  of  this  doctrine. 

‘‘To  be  a  man  means  to  be  so  situated  in  God’s  presence 
as  Jesus  is,  that  is,  to  be  the  Bearer  of  the  wrath  of  God.  It 
belongs  to  us,  that  end  on  the  gallows.  Yet  that  is  not  the  final 
thing,  neither  man’s  rebellion  nor  God’s  wrath.  But  the  deepest 
mystery  of  God  is  this,  that  God  Himself  in  the  man  Jesus 
does  not  avoid  taking  the  place  of  sinful  man  and  being  (He 
hath  made  Him  to  be  sin,  who  knew  no  sin)  that  which  man 
is,  a  rebel,  and  bearing  the  suffering  of  such  a  one,  to  be 

'*E.  L.  Allen,  The  Sovereignty  of  God  and  the  ff'ord  of  God,  pp.  17-18. 
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Himself  the  entire  guilt  and  the  entire  reconciliation !  That  is 
what  God  has  done  in  Jesus  Christ.”'^ 

“What  takes  place  in  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  is  that 
God’s  Son  takes  to  Himself  that  which  must  come  to  the 
creature  existing  in  revolt,  which  wants  to  deliver  itself  from 
its  creatureliness  and  itself  be  the  Creator.  He  puts  Himself 
into  this  creature’s  need  and  does  not  abandon  it  to  itself .... 
So  great  is  the  ruin  of  the  creature  that  less  than  the  self¬ 
surrender  of  God  would  not  suffice  for  its  rescue.  But  so 
great  is  God,  that  it  is  His  will  to  render  up  Himself.  Recon¬ 
ciliation  means  God  taking  man’s  place.’’" 

“And  God  does  this,  not  in  spite  of  His  righteousness,  but 
it  is  God’s  very  righteousness  that  He,  the  holy  One,  steps  in 
for  us,  the  unholy,  that  He  wills  to  save  and  does  save  us ... . 
Righteousness  means  setting  right  ....  God  comes  in  our 
place  and  takes  our  punishment  upon  Himself.”" 

What  clearer  statements  of  the  substitutionary  view  of  the 
atonement  could  one  desire  than  these?  Only  the  fact  that 
Barth  leans  to  the  modal  view  of  the  Trinity**  tarnishes  his 
words;  but  still  his  view  of  the  atonement  here  is  clearly 
substitutionary.  Since  salvation  is  described  by  Barth  as 
“God  taking  our  place,”  it  follows  that  salvation  is  of  faith. 
It  is  man’s  place  to  believe  the  revelation  which  God  has 
made,  as  has  already  been  indicated. 

The  results  of  this  saving  work  is  man’s  redemption, 
reconciliation,  justification,  sanctification,  and  the  knowledge 
that  his  sins  are  forgiven.  “I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins — ^this  is  the  point  at  which  the  Christian  man  obviously 
looks  ba4:k  on  the  way  from  which  he  originates.  Not  just  in 
the  moment  of  his  ‘conversion’,  but  it  is  always  the  case  that 
when  the  Christian  looks  back,  he  is  looking  at  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins.  That  is  the  event  that  confronts  him  and  sets 
him  up,  that  and  nothing  else.  There  is  nothing  added  to  it, 
like  forgiveness  of  sin  a7id  my  experience  or  forgiveness  of 

*^Karl  Barth,  Dogmatics  in  Outline,  p.  107. 

"Barth,  ibid.,  p.  116. 
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sins  and  my  achievement !  What  in  retrospect  we  know  about 
ourselves  can  always  be  only  that  we  live  by  forgiveness .... 
In  spite  of  my  sin,  1  may  now  accept  a  testimony  that  my  sin 
is  not  reckoned  to  me.”*' 

The  position  of  a  Christian  because  of  the  saving  work 
of  God  is  beautifully  put  in  these  words :  ”...  His  position, 
his  condition,  his  legal  status  as  a  sinner  is  rejected  in  every 
form.  Man  is  no  longer  seriously  regarded  by  God  as  a  sinner. 
Whatever  he  may  be,  whatever  there  is  to  be  said  of  him, 
whatever  he  has  to  reproach  himself  with,  God  no  longer 
takes  him  seriously  as  a  sinner.'  He  has  died  to  sin ;  there  on 
the  cross  of  Golgotha.  He  is  no  longer  present  for  sin.  He  is 
acknowledged  before  God  and  established  as  a  righteous  man, 
aa  one  who  does  right  before  God.  As  he  now  stands,  he  has, 
of  course,  his  existence  in  sin  and  so  in  its  guilt ;  but  he  has 
that  behind  him.  The  turn  has  been  achieved,  once  for  all. 
But  we  cannot  say,  T  have  turned  away  once  for  all,  I  have 
experienced’ — no;  ‘once  for  all’  is  Jesus  Christ’s  ‘once  for  all.* 
But  if  we  believe  in  Him,  then  it  holds  for  us.  Man  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  has  died  for  him,  in  virtue  of  His  resur¬ 
rection,  God’s  dear  child,  who  may  live  by  and  for  the  good 
pleasure  of  God.”** 

These  are  the  facts  of  God’s  revelation  concerning  God’s 
saving  work  which  man  is  bidden  to  believe  in  order  that  he 
might  be  saved.  Barth  can  be  labeled  as  orthodox  in  this 
presentation. 

The  centrality  of  the  cross.  The  liberalism  out  of  which 
Barth  extricated  himself  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
supreme  teacher  or  else  the  good  example.  Man  was  saved  by 
following  His  teachings  or  His  example.  As  has  been  ob¬ 
served  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  Barth’s  presentation  of 
soteriology.  The  cross  and  the  work  which  Christ  accom¬ 
plished  thereon  is  clearly  exalted.  In  explaining  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  Barth  widens  the  concept  to  include  the  whole  of 
His  life,**  but  still  his  main  emphasis  is  on  the  cross.  Only  in 
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the  understanding  of  what  Christ  suffered  there  can  man 
learn  the  real  meaning  of  evil,  sin  and  suffering. 

“He  has  suffered,  He  has  rendered  visible  what  the  nature 
of  evil  is,  of  man’s  revolt  against  God.  What  do  we  know  of 
evil  and  sin?  What  do  we  know  of  what  is  called  suffering 
or  what  death  means?  Here  we  get  to  know  it.  Here  appears 
this  complete  darkness  in  its  reality  and  truth.  Here  complaint 
is  raised  and  punished,  here  the  relation  between  God  and  man 
is  really  made  clear.  What  are  all  our  sighs,  what  is  all  that 
man  thinks  he  knows  about  his  folly  and  sinfulness  and  about 
the  lost  state  of  the  w'orld,  what  is  all  speculation  about  suf¬ 
fering  and  death  besides  what  becomes  manifest  here?  He, 
He  has  suffered,  who  is  true  God  and  true  man.”** 

The  place  of  the  resurrection.  Barth  is  distinctly  Pauline 
in  his  emphasis  on  the  place  of  the  resurrection  in  salvation. 
This  statement  echoes  Romans  4 :24,  25 :  “In  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  claim  is  made,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  that  God’s  victory  in  man’s  favour  in  the  person 
of  His  Son  has  already  been  won.”** 

The  resurrection  is  the  pledge  of  our  salvation.  It  is  the 
basis  of  our  hope.  Because  Christ  lives,  we  have  a  new  life 
to  enjoy.  “In  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  man  is  once  for 
all  exalted,  and  appointed  to  discover  with  God  his  right 
against  all  his  foes  and  thus  set  free  to  live  a  new  life,  in 
which  he  no  longer  has  sin  and  therefore  the  curse  too,  death, 
the  grave  and  hell,  in  front  of  him  but  behind  him.”** 

In  our  examination  of  Barth’s  presentation  of  the  saving 
work  of  God,  we  have  found  that  Barth  clearly  sets  forth 
salvation  as  the  work  of  God  alone,  unaided  by  man  who  in¬ 
deed  is  unable  to  participate  because  of  his  lost  condition. 
This  work  centers  in  the  substitutionary  death  of  Christ 
Jesus  on  the  cross  of  Calvary,  where  God  took  the  place  of 
sinful  man  and  bore  all  that  should  have  come  to  him. 
Because  of  this  work  man  is  justified  from  his  sins,  and 
entitled  to  live  in  the  knowledge  that  his  sins  are  forgiven 
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and  remembered  no  more  by  God.  He  now  can  live  righteously 
before  God.  The  pledge  of  this  hope  is  found  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  which  gives  evidence  that  God 
has  accepted  Christ’s  work  on  the  cross;  and  therefore  man 
is  free  to  live  a  new  life.  This  is  God’s  work.  How  can  man 
receive  this  salvation?  Barth’s  answer  to  this  question  will 
be  set  forth  later  in  the  concluding  installment. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  July-September  Number,  1953) 


“Nowhere  is  faith  more  tested  than  in  believing  the  divine 
estimate  of  the  present  and  the  future  condition  of  the 
lost,  and  in  accepting  the  divine  statement  as  to  why  men 
are  lost.  Equally  foreign  to  human  reason  are  all  the  unfold¬ 
ings  of  the  present  and  future  blessings  of  the  saved  and 
the  reason  they  are  saved,  though  the  statement  of  these 
blessings  is  naturally  not  resented.  The  Bible  describes  the 
present  condition  of  the  unsaved  by  such  terms  as  ‘lost, 
condemned,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  blind,  children  of 
Satan,  children  of  wrath.’  On  the  other  hand  it  is  revealed 
of  the  Christian  that  he  is  now  ‘saved,  not  condemned,  made 
alive,  made  nigh,  justified,  forgiven,  a  citizen  of  heaven, 
made  accepted  in  the  Beloved’  and  a  child  of  favor.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  every  aspect  of  salvation  is  super¬ 
human,  and  so  must  depend  on  God  alone  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  forgive  our  own  sins,  provide  ourselves  with 
eternal  life,  write  our  names  in  heaven,  or  translate  ourselves 
‘out  of  the  power  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  His 
dear  Son.*  But  we  can  put  our  trust  in  the  Savior;  and  God 
has  promised  that  all  these  things  and  very  much  more  shall 
be  done  for  the  one  who  thus  comes  to  Him  by  Jesus  Christ.’’* 


*Lewit  Sperry  Chafer,  If'hat  Is  Salvation?  (eight-page  tract,  no  date), 
pp.  4-5. 
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THE  PATRIARCHS  AND 
CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 


Under  the  influence  of  the  Wellhausen  School  of  Biblical 
criticism  it  was  very  common  among  scholars  in  the  first 
part  of  the  present  century  to  deny  the  historicity  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs.  Various  theories  were  advanced  to  dis¬ 
solve  these  Biblical  characters  into  mythical  or  legendary 
figures.  They  were  sometimes  viewed  as  lunar  or  astral  rep¬ 
resentatives  or  personifications  of  clans  and  tribes,  or 
sometimes  as  fictitious  characters  in  cycles  of  legends.' 
Julius  Wellhausen  himself  was  inclined  to  view  Abraham 
“as  a  free  creation  of  unconscious  art.”* 

The  patriarchal  narratives  scarcely  fared  better  than 
the  patriarchs  themselves.  Wellhausen’s  dictum  was  docilely 
followed  by  the  majority  of  critical  scholars:  “From  the  patri¬ 
archal  narratives  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  historical 
information  with  regard  to  the  Patriarchs;  we  can  only 
learn  something  about  the  time  in  which  the  stories  about 
them  were  first  told  by  the  Israelite  people.  The  later  period 
.  .  >  was  unintentionally  projected  back  into  hoary  antiquity, 
and  is  reflected  there  like  a  transfigured  mirage.”* 

This  “later  period”  which  Wellhausen  and  his  disciples 
imagined  as  being  projected  into  the  patriarchal  narratives 
was  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  B.C.,  when  the  narratives 
were  alleged  to  have  been  composed.  But  were  this  Biblical 


'Cf.  R.  P.  DeVaux,  “Les  patriarches  hebreaux  et  les  d^ouvertes  modernfs” 
in  Revue  Biblique  53,  1946,  pp.  321*28;  S.  R.  Driver,  The  Book  of 
Genesit  (London,  1904),  pp.  Iv  f. ;  J.  Skinner,  Genesis  (New  York, 
1910),  pp.  xix  f. 

*  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel  (English  translation,  1885),  p.  32). 
^Prolegomena  (3rd  ed.)  p.  331. 
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description  of  the  patriarchs’  lives  a  late  invention,  there 
would  exist  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  an  ade<piate  ex¬ 
planation  of  its  origin,  since  it  does  not  agree  at  all  with 
conditions  in  any  part  of  Palestine  from  1200-900  B.C.,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  later  period/  “Wellhausen  and  his  followers 
did  not  even  recognize  the  difficulty,  because  of  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  modern  Palestine  and  adjoining  lands.”* 

Although  die-hard  radical  theories  echoing  Wellhausen’s 
skepticism  have  persisted  till  quite  recently,*  archeological 
discoveries,  particularly  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have 
dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  extreme  views.  ‘‘It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  discoveries  of  the  last  decade  has  been 
to  confirm  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  picture  of  life  in 
Canaan  in  the  second  millennium  B.C.  as  described  in  the 
patriarchal  narratives  of  Genesis.’”  The  great  service  arche¬ 
ological  research  is  performing  in  this  early  period  of  Bib¬ 
lical  history  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  picture  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  as  presented  in  Genesis  fits  the  frame  of  contemporary 
life;  that  the  momentous  role  they  play  (from  the  point  of 
the  story  of  redemption)  fits  into  the  larger  drama  of  secular 
history.  Today  archeology  compels  a  more  general  respect 
for  the  historical  quality  of  the  patriarchal  stories. 

Despite  the  discovery  of  numerous  bodies  of  inscriptions! 
material  which  brilliantly  illuminate  the  patriarchal  age, 
there  has,  as  yet,  turned  up  no  decisive  evidence  to  establish  a 
precise  link  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  with  extra-Biblical 
history.  As  a  result,  critics  who  do  not  take  the  figures  under¬ 
lying  the  Biblical  chronology  seriously,  at  least  as  they 
affect  this  matter,  regard  the  dates  of  the  patriarchal  period 
as  extremely  flexible,  and  place  Abraham’s  migration  from 
Ur  anywhere  from  1900-1750  B.C.,  and  the  patriarchal 


*For  discussion  see  W.  F.  Albright,  The  Archeology  of  Palettine  (New 
York,  1935),  pp.  130  ff. 

‘Albright,  op.  cit.,  p.  131. 

'Cf.  R.  Weill,  “La  legende  des  patriarches  et  I’histoire”  in  Revue  det 
Etudes  Simitiques  (1937),  pp.  145-206;  L.  Wallis,  The  Bible  Is  Human 
(1942)  p.  146. 

^S.  H.  Hooke,  in  Record  and  Revelation  (ed.  by  H.  W.  Robinson,  1938), 
p.  372. 
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period  itself  most  probably  between  1760  and  1500  B.C.*  On 
the  other  hand  the  Biblical  chronology,  which  has  neither 
been  proved  correct  nor  incorrect  by  archeology,  enables  the 
date  of  the  patriarchs  to  be  fixed  within  fairly  precise  limits. 

I.  THE  BIBLICAL  DATE  OF  ABRAHAM’S  MIGRATION  FROM  UR 

According  to  scattered  chronological  notices  given  mainly 
in  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  Abraham  left  Meso¬ 
potamia  (i.e.,  Haran)  on  his  way  to  Palestine  645  years 
before  the  Israelites  left  Egypt.  This  figure  is  made  up  of 
the  actual  patriarchal  period  consisting  of  215  years,  plus 
the  Egyptian  sojourn  lasting  430  years,  yielding  the  total  of 
646  years. 

The  period  of  215  years  as  the  duration  of  the  actual 
patriarchal  period  in  Palestine  is  arrived  at  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  Biblical  data.  According  to  Genesis  12:4  Abraham  was 
seventy-five  years  old  when  he  left  Haran,  and  according  to 
Genesis  21 :5  “one  hundred  years  old,  when  his  son  Isaac  was 
born  unto  him.”  Since  Isaac  was  “sixty  years  old”  when  Jacob 
was  born  (Gen.  25:26)  and  Jacob  was  “a  hundred  and  thirty 
years”  old  when  he  stood  before  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  (Gen. 
47:9),  the  total  is  to  be  computed  by  adding  25  years  for 
Abraham,  60  years  for  Isaac,  and  130  years  for  Jacob,  giving 

215  years  as  the  length  of  the  period  from  Abraham's  arrival 
in  the  country  till  Jacob’s  exit  from  it. 

According  to  Exodus  12:40,  41  the  entire  period  of 
Israel’s  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  430  years.  “Now  the  time  that 
the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  even  the  self-same  day  it  came  to  pass,  that 
all  the  hosts  of  Jehovah  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt.” 
However,  the  Septuagint  reading  of  Exodus  12 :40  allows  only 

216  years  for  the  Egyptian  sojourn.  “Now  the  time  that  the 
children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  430  years.”  But  the  Massoretic  text  is  the  reliable  one 
and  not  the  Septuagint  tradition,  as  is  plain  from  the  em¬ 
phatic  language  of  Exodus  12:41  and  the  round  number  (or 


*Cf.  W.  F.  Albright,  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity  (1940),  p.  150. 
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description  of  the  patriarchs’  lives  a  late  invention,  there 
would  exist  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  an  adequate  ex¬ 
planation  of  its  origin,  since  it  does  not  agree  at  all  with 
conditions  in  any  part  of  Palestine  from  1200-900  B.C.,  to 
.'^ay  notning  ot  a  later  periou.*  and  ins  iuliov\ers 

did  not  even  recognize  the  difficulty,  because  of  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  nuMlern  Paleatine  ami  adjoining  landN.”* 

Although  die-hard  radical  the«irieM  e«'hoing  Wellhaiiaen’a 
‘ke|»ticiMfn  have  |ier«iat«*4i  till  quite  recently,*  arche«»iogical 
diMcoveriea,  fiartirularly  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have 
dealt  a  fatal  blov  to  extreme  viran.  **lt  ia  aafe  to  aay  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  diN*o\rrie«  of  th«  la^t  decade  has  lie<*n 
to  confirm  th«*  substantial  a<curacy  of  th«*  picture  of  life  in 
f’anaan  in  the  second  millennium  H.C.  as  deacriluNl  in  the 
l•alharchai  narratives  of  fienesis.’"  The  great  service  arche- 
(•Uqrical  research  is  |»erforming  in  this  early  iM^riisI  of  Bib¬ 
lical  history  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  picture  of  the  |»atri- 
archs  as  presented  in  (lenesis  fits  the  frame  of  contemporary 
life;  that  the  momentous  role  they  play  (from  the  |>oint  of 
the  story  of  redemption)  fits  into  the  larger  drama  of  secular 
history.  Today  archeolog>'  compels  a  more  general  resjujct 
for  the  historical  quality  of  the  patriarchal  stories. 

Despite  the  discovery  of  numerous  bodies  of  inscriptional 
material  which  brilliantly  illuminate  the  patriarchal  age, 
there  has,  as  yet,  turned  up  no  decisive  evidence  to  establish  a 
precise  link  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  with  extra-Biblical 
history.  As  a  result,  critics  who  do  not  take  the  figures  under¬ 
lying  the  Biblical  chronology  seriously,  at  least  as  they 
affect  this  matter,  regard  the  dates  of  the  patriarchal  period 
as  extremely  flexible,  and  place  Abraham’s  migration  from 
Ur  anywhere  from  1900-1750  B.C.,  and  the  patriarchal 


‘For  discussion  see  W.  F.  Albright,  The  Artheology  of  Palestine  (New 
York,  1935),  pp,  130  ft. 

‘Albright,  op.  at.,  p.  131. 

'C'f.  R.  Weill,  “La  legende  des  patriarches  et  rhistoire”  in  Revue  ties 
Etudes  Simitiques  (1937),  pp.  145-206;  L.  Wallis,  The  Bible  Is  Human 
(1942)  p.  146. 

’S.  H.  Hooke,  in  Record  and  Rrvelaticn  (ed.  by  H.  W.  Robinson,  1938), 
p.  372. 
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period  itself  most  probably  between  1750  and  1500  B.C."  On 
the  other  hand  the  Biblical  chronolojo’.  which  has  neither 
been  proved  correct  nor  incorrect  by  archeolojr>\  enables  the 
date  of  the  patriarchs  to  hxed  within  fairly  precise  limits. 

I.  THE  BIBLICAL  PATE  OF  ABRAHAM’S  MIGRATION  FROM  VR 

According  to  scattered  chronolofrical  notices  Riven  mainly 
in  the  tNMiks  of  (lenesis  and  Kx(n1us.  Abraham  left  MeMH 
|N)tamia  ti.e..  Ilarani  on  his  uay  to  Palenline  645  years 
l^efore  the  Israelites  left  KR>pt.  This  ARure  is  made  up  of 
the  actual  |iatrian‘hul  |•eri<si  rotisistiiiR  of  215  years,  plus 
the  KRvptian  s4ijoiirn  lastiny  4*10  years,  yieldinR  the  total  of 
645  years. 

The  |M*ri<si  of  215  years  as  the  duration  of  the  actual 
liatriarchal  |>erMsl  in  l*al<*stine  is  arrixtsl  at  from  th«'  follow* 
inR  Biblical  data.  ArcorditiR  to  (ienesis  12:4  Abraham  was 
sevent.V'flve  years  old  when  he  left  llaran,  and  accordinR  to 
(lenesis  21 :5  "one  hundnxi  years  old,  when  his  son  Isaac  was 
born  unto  him.”  Since  Isaac  was  "sixty  years  old”  wh<>n  Jacoli 
was  l)orn  ((ten.  25:26)  and  Jacob  was  **a  htindre<i  and  thirty 
years”  old  when  he  st<HHl  Itefore  the  F'haraoh  of  RRypt  ((len. 
47:9),  the  total  is  to  )>e  compute<i  by  addinR  25  years  for 
Abraham,  60  years  for  Isaac,  and  130  years  for  Jacob,  RivinR 

215  years  as  the  lenRth  of  the  peritsl  from  Abraham’s  arrival 
in  the  country  till  Jacob’s  exit  from  it. 

According  to  Exodus  12:40,  41  the  entire  period  of 
Israel’s  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  430  years.  "Now  the  time  that 
the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt  w'as  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  even  the  self-same  day  it  came  to  pass,  that 
all  the  hosts  of  Jehovah  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt.” 
However,  the  Septuagint  reading  of  Exodus  12 :40  allows  only 

216  years  for  the  Egyptian  sojourn.  "Now  the  time  that  the 
children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  430  years.”  But  the  Massoretic  text  is  the  reliable  one 
and  not  the  Septuagint  tradition,  as  is  plain  from  the  em¬ 
phatic  language  of  Exodus  12:41  and  the  round  number  (or 


•Cf.  W.  F.  Albright,  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity  (1940),  p.  150. 
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actual  period  when  oppression  first  began)  of  400  years 
given  in  Genesis  15:13  and  Acts  7:6. 

If  we  thus  accept  the  Biblical  figures  as  they  stand,  the 
patriarchs  spent  215  years  in  Canaan  and  the  Israelites  430 
years  in  Egypt.  Abraham,  accordingly,  entered  Canaan  645 
years  before  the  Exodus.  Further,  accepting  the  synchronism 
of  1  Kings  6:1  which  places  the  Exodus  480  years  before  the 
fourth  year  of  Solomon’s  reign  (c.  961  B.C.),  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  is  1441  B.C.*  Adding  645  to  1441,  the  date  2086  B.C. 
marks  Abraham’s  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  2161  B.C.  the 
date  of  his  birth  since  he  was  seventy-five  years  old  when  he 
left  Haran  for  Canaan  (Gen.  12:4).  The  patriarchal  period, 
then,  would  extend  from  2086  B.C.  to  1871  B.C.  and  the 
Egyptian  sojourn  from  1871  to  1441  B.C. 

The  Biblical  chronology  would  thus  place  Abral  \m,  inso¬ 
far  as  his  early  Mesopotamian  connections  are  concerned, 
under  the  new'  Sumero-Accadian  empire  of  Ur-Nammu,  the 
founder  of  the  famous  third  dynasty  of  Ur  (c.  2135-2025 
B.C.),  who  took  the  new  title  “King  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,’’ 
and  whose  mightiest  work  was  the  erection  of  the  great 
ziggurat  at  Ur,  which  is  happily  the  best  preserved  of  all 
monuments  of  this  type  and  therefore  best  fitted  to  give  an 
impression  of  their  character.  The  Hebrew  patriarch,  accord¬ 
ingly,  would  have  emigrated  from  the  famous  city  when  it 
was  just  entering  the  heyday  of  its  power  and  prestige  under 
a  strong  dynasty  that  lasted  over  a  century.'®  He  would, 
moreover,  be  leaving  Haran  for  Canaan  when  his  native  city 
had  reached  the  height  of  its  influence  in  Southern  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  The  patriarchal  age  in  Palestine  w'ould,  on  the  other 
hand,  witness  numerous  smaller  Elamite  and  Amorite  states 
in  Mesopotamia  with  Elamite  princes  at  Isin  and  Larsa,  and 
Amorites  at  Eshnunna,  who  between  2100  and  1800  B.C.  took 
over  the  heritage  of  the  Third  Dynasty  of  Ur  after  its  col¬ 
lapse  and  the  destruction  of  the  capital  city,  Ur." 

*Or  taking  Albright’s  date  of  1290  B.C.  for  the  Exodus  {From  the  Stone 
Age  to  Christianity,  pp.  194  f.),  which,  however,  disregards  1  Kings 
6:1,  the  date  193 S  B.C.  is  the  date  of  Abraham’s  entrance  into  Palestine. 

'•Cf.  Albright,  op.  cit.,  p.  108;  J.  Finegan,  Light  From  the  Ancient  Past, 
pp.  42  f. 

"Cf.  Albright,  op.  ctt.,  p.  109;  Finegan,  op.  at.,  p.  4S. 
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As  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned,  the  patriarchal  period  in 
Palestine  was  coeval  with  the  strong  Middle  Kingdom  in 
Egypt  under  the  twelfth  dynasty  (2000-1780  B.C.).  Joseph 
became  prime  minister  of,  and  Jacob  stood  before,  one  of 
the  powerful  pharaohs  of  this  dynasty  (Amenemes  I-IV  or 
Senwosret  I-III).  Israel,  moreover,  Avas  in  Egypt  during  the 
Hyksos  period  of  foreign  domination  (1780-1546),  was  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  great  Thutmose  III  (1482-1450)  of  the  New 
Kingdom  (18th  dynasty),  and  quitted  the  country  under 
Amenhotep  II  (1450-1425).” 

II.  UR  IN  THE  ABRAHAMIC  ERA 

The  Old  Testament  is  quite  clear  in  its  statement  that 
Abraham’s  home  was  originally  in  lower  Mesopotamia,  spe¬ 
cifically  in  the  city  of  Ur,  and  that  he  subsequently  emigrated 
to  Haran  in  upper  Mesopotamia  on  his  way  to  Canaan  (Gen. 
11:28-31;  12:1-4;  15:7;  Neh.  9:7).  Singularly  enough,  Abra¬ 
ham’s  native  city  is  referred  to  not  simply  as  Ur  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Gen.  11:31,  etc.),  but  “Ur  of  the  Chaldees’’ 
(Chaldeans).  The  qualifying  phrase  “of  the  Chaldeans’’  is 
not  an  anachronism  as  many  critics  hold,'*  but  as  in  the 
case  of  numerous  archaic  place-names  is  a  later  scribal  gloss 
to  explain  to  a  subsequent  age,  when  Ur  and  its  location  had 
utterly  perished,  that  the  city  was  located  in  southern  Baby¬ 
lonia.  There  after  1000  B.C.  the  race  of  the  Chaldeans  became 
dominant  and  eventually  established  the  Neo-Babylonian  or 
Chaldean  Empire;  and  it  was,  of  course,  quite  natural  for 
the  Hebrew  scribe  to  define  the  then  incomprehensible  foreign 
name  by  an  appellation  customary  in  his  own  day. 

The  polytheistic  eastern  ancestry  of  the  Hebrews  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  Joshua  24:2:  “Your  fathers  dwelt  of  old  time  beyond 
the  river,  even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father 
of  Nahor:  and  they  served  other  gods.’’  This  idolatrous  envi¬ 
ronment  out  of  which  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  came  has  been 


'*Steindorf  and  Sceir’s  date?,  When  Egypt  Ruled  the  East  (Chicago,  1942), 
p.  274. 

'*Cf.  Finegan,  op.  fit.,  p.  57,  note  28.  The  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis 
(verses  2,  3,  7,  8,  17)  offers  a  good  example  of  scribal  glosses  to  explain 
archaic  place-names. 
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brightly  illuminated  by  the  excavation  of  Ur.  Until  1854  this 
site  was  completely  unknown,  as  far  as  being  the  location  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Ur  was  concerned.  The  Arabs  called  it  al 
Muqayyar,  “The  mound  of  bitumen.”  In  that  year  J.  E.  Taylor 
conducted  some  simple  excavations  which  yielded  cuneiform 
cylinders  stating  that  Nabonidus  of  Babylon  (556-539  B.C.) 
had  there  restored  the  ziggurat  of  Ur-Nammu.  Further  exca¬ 
vations  by  H.  R.  Hall  in  1918,  and  notably  C.  L.  Woolley 
(1922-1934),  have  made  Ur  one  of  the  best-known  ancient 
sites  in  southern  Babylonia  and  revealed  that  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  cities  of  that  area,  particularly  at 
the  time  Biblical  chronology  indicates  Abraham  quitted  it  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  command. 

The  ziggurat  of  Ur-Nammu  of  Abraham’s  day  was  prob¬ 
ably  erected  on  top  of  a  smaller  structure  which  may  have 
been  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Mes-Anne-pada  of  the  First 
Dynasty  of  Ur  (c.  2800-2600  B.C.),'*  but  its  upper  part  was 
the  work  of  Nabonidus.  The  bulk  of  the  great  artificial  moun¬ 
tain,  however,  had  been  constructed  by  Ur-Nammu,  and  his 
name  and  title  were  discovered  stamped  on  the  bricks.  The 
tower  was  a  solid  mass  of  brickwork,  200  feet  long,  150  feet 
wide,  and  about  70  feet  high.  The  facing,  covering  the  inner 
core  of  unbaked  brick,  consisted  of  baked  brick  set  in  bitu¬ 
men,  eight  feet  in  thickness. 

The  ziggurat  was  thus  a  mountain  of  brickwork,  a  “high 
place”  or  artificial  hill  made  by  men  who  had  once  worshipped 
their  gods  on  mountain  tops.  Finding  nothing  of  the  sort  in 
this  flat  alluvial  plain,  they  had  set  to  work  to  build  one. 
They  called  it  “the  hill  of  heaven”  or  the  “mountain  of  god.” 
They  planted  trees  and  shrubs  on  its  .stages,  in  imitation  of 
the  real  hills  of  their  native  home.  The  whole  design  was  a 
masterpiece,  the  lines  of  the  walls  being  built  on  calculated 
curves  to  give  the  appearance  of  lightness  and  strength. 

Originally  the  shrine  of  Nannar,  the  moon-god,  stood  on 
the  uppermost  stage,  for  Ur  was  dedicated  to  this  deity.  Nu¬ 
merous  other  gods  were  worshipped  in  Babylonia,  but  at  Ur 
Nannar  himself  was  supreme.  Other  deities  might  have  their 


'^Finegan,  op.  cil.,  pp.  33,  43. 
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temples,  but  at  Ur  a  whole  quarter  of  the  city  was  set  apart 
for  him.'*  He  was  called  “the  Exalted  Lord,”  “the  Crown 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,”  “the  Beautiful  Lord  w’ho  shines  in 
Heaven”  and  similar  epithets. 

The  city  walls  enclo.sed  a  rough  oval  comprising  an  area 
some  2V^  miles  in  circuit.  Within  this  tract,  in  the  northwest 
part,  was  a  second  enclosure,  consisting  of  a  rectangular 
space  about  400  yards  in  width.  This  was  the  temenos  or 
sacred  area  of  Nannar."  Originally  it  was  a  platform  raised 
above  the  general  level  of  the  town.  But  gradually  it  had 
been  dwarfed  by  the  constant  rise  of  the  residential  district, 
where  delapidation  and  reconstruction  upon  preceding  debris 
and  ruins  were  much  more  common  than  in  the  carefully 
kept  temple-enclosure. 

The  great  wall  that  encircled  the  sacred  precinct  rose  high 
above  its  surrounding  and  set  off  the  temenos  as  a  holy  place. 
The  whole  city  was  somewhat  like  a  medieval  ca.stle.  The  old 
wall  was  like  the  outer  bailey,  and  the  temenos,  the  inner 
bailey.  Inside  of  this,  in  the  northwest  corner,  was  the  keep, 
the  last  line  of  defense  in  times  of  disaster.  There  arose  a 
higher  platform,  girded  by  a  yet  more  massive  double  wall, 
whose  intramural  chambers  were  stocked  with  weapons  of 
defense  and  whose  flat  top  served  as  a  vantage  point  for  its 
last-ditch  defenders. 

Nannar  was  not  only  the  god  of  Ur,  but  also  its  king.  So 
it  was  fitting  that  his  house  should  be  the  city’s  ultimate 
stronghold.  It  was  indeed  designed  as  an  inner  fortress,  but 
it  was  none  the  less  the  temple  of  the  moon-god.  Moreover, 
the  walled  platform  or  temenos  was  the  moon-god’s  terrace 
and  on  it  stood  also  the  ziggurat,  the  chief  splendor  of  the 
city  and  the  center  of  its  cult.  On  its  uppermost  stage  was 
the  shrine  of  Nannar  containing  the  statue  of  the  god  and  his 
bed-chamber.  Upon  this  ziggurat  Abraham  gazed  as  later 
Joseph  gazed  upon  the  mighty  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

In  front  of  the  ziggurat,  set  between  its  stairways,  were 

‘*Cf.  C.  L.  Woolley,  Abraham:  Recent  Discoveries  and  Hebrew  Origins 
(London,  1936),  pp.  72-117. 

“Woolley,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 
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twin  temples,  the  day  houses  of  the  moon-god  and  his  consort, 
the  goddess  Nin-Gal,  in  which  were  the  shrines  of  the  lesser 
gods  who  formed  their  retinue.”  Abutting  these  were  the 
sacred  kitchens  where  the  daily  food  of  the  gods,  offered  in 
connection  with  their  worship,  was  prepared. 

In  front  of  the  ziggurat  and  on  a  lower  level  was  a  large 
open  court  surrounded  by  many  chambers,  which  was  a  sort 
of  market  place  where  the  populace  of  the  city  and  surround¬ 
ing  country  brought  the  deities  gifts  and  paid  their  taxes  to 
the  moon-god,  for  Nannar  was  the  great  landlord  of  his 
people.  He  owned  their  farms,  their  ships,  and  their  wealth. 
Their  gifts  and  payments  were  in  kind,  and  were  recorded 
in  wet  clay  tablets  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
temple. 

The  ziggurat  and  the  open  court  at  its  base,  however,  did 
not  take  up  all  the  area  of  the  temenos.  On  one  side  of  the 
court  arose  another  temple  called  “the  House  of  Great  Plenty.” 
This  was  the  harem,  as  it  were,  of  the  moon-god.  Here  in 
twin  shrines,  one  devoted  to  Nannar  and  the  other  to  his 
spouse,  a  secret  ritual  was  conducted  befitting  the  privacy  of 
a  harem.  In  adjacent  apartments  were  housed  the  priestess- 
prostitutes.  The  House  of  Great  Plenty  faced  on  the  Sacred 
Way,  a  broad  thoroughfare  running  through  the  temenos 
from  northeast  to  southeast. 

The  Sumerian  temple  was  much  more  than  a  place  to 
worship.  The  sacred  area  of  Ur  with  its  multitudinous  activ¬ 
ities  was  like  a  monastery  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Arranged 
around  a  building  called  “the  Great  House  of  Tablets”  were 
factories,  workshops  and  offices.  In  a  theocratic  state  the 
moon-god  was  king  as  well  as  god.  He  needed  civil  servants 
as  well  as  priests.  Much  of  the  activity  in  the  temenos  was 
devoted  to  the  secular  business  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
worship  of  Nannar  at  Ur,  like  the  worship  of  Caesar  Au¬ 
gustus  at  Rome,  was  doubtless  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  to 
the  state  rather  than  the  expression  of  religious  need.  But 


•’Woolley,  9p.  cit.,  p.  82.  Cf.  Ur  Excavations:  V,  The  Ziggurat  and  Its 
Surroundings  (1939). 
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that  did  not  diminish  the  importance.  “We  have  to  think  of 
Ur  in  Abraham's  time  as  dominated  by  a  cult  the  essence  of 
which  was  its  material  magnificence,  a  cult  absolutely  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  city.”** 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  continued) 


“It  was  concerning  the  promise  of  the  supernatural  birth 
of  Isaac  that  Abraham  believed  God  and  that  belief  was 
counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.  Afterwards  Abraham 
turned  to  the  flesh  in  the  birth  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  16:1-4). 
This  twofold  fact  illustrates,  with  all  the  perfection  of  the 
Word  of  God,  the  two  covenants — one  of  faith  and  the  other 
of  works.  The  lapse  in  Abraham’s  faith  typified  the  intrusion 
of  an  age  of  law.  So  also  the  relationship  with  Hagar  repre¬ 
sents  what  man  can  do  in  his  effort  to  be  accepted  of  God. 
The  supernatural  relationship  with  Sarah  represents  what 
God  can  do  for  one  who  will  believe.  The  marvels  of  grace 
are  indicated  by  the  multitudinous  offspring  of  Sarah:  not 
that  her  physical  seed,  Israel,  are  the  children  of  faith,  but 
that  they — ^being  more  exalted  than  the  children  of  Hagar — 
typify  the  surpassing  victory  of  God  through  grace.  There 
can  be  no  commingling  or  compromising  of  these  two  great 
covenants.  ‘What  saith  the  Scripture?’  should  be  the  end 
of  discussion.  The  testimony  is,  ‘Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and 
her  son:  for  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir 
with  the  son  of  the  freewoman.’  The  by-works  principle  of 
the  law  and  the  by-faith  principle  of  grace  cannot  cooperate 
or  coexist,  either  in  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  or  in  the  rule 
of  life  for  the  believer.”* 


‘•Woolley,  Abraham,  p.  95. 

*Lewi8  Sperry  Chafer,  Grace  (copyright,  1922),  p.  190. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH  TO  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT 


By  Allan  A.  MacRae,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  1953) 

“Then  said  he  unto  them,  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken:  ought  not  Christ 
to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory?” 
(Luke  24:25-26) 

As  he  hears  these  verses  the  intelligent  listener  feels 
compelled  to  stop  and  ponder:  Why  did  Jesus  scold  the  dis¬ 
ciples  in  this  way?  What  was  the  reason  for  His  criticism  of 
them?  Did  He  suspect  that  they  did  not  consider  the  Old 
Testament  to  be  a  revelation  from  God?  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  this  were  the  case.  There  was  no  critical  school 
at  that  time  to  suggest  that  the  Old  Testament  was  a  patch- 
work  of  interwoven  sources,  written,  at  various  times  and 
often  contradicting  one  another.  The  evidence  is  plain  that 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  Jews  in  the  day  of  Christ  accepted 
the  Old  Testament  in  its  entirety  as  a  revelation  from  God. 

Why,  then,  did  Jesus  scold  the  disciples?  Did  He  suspect 
them  of  holding  a  modern  pseudo-scientific  view  that  we 
know  nothing  except  what  we  actually  observe  or  discover 
by  means  of  our  own  study,  so  that  revelation  is  not  a  de¬ 
pendable  source  of  knowledge?  Was  it  necessary  to  convince 
them  that  science  itself  constantly  depends  on  communication 
from  one  personality  to  another,  and  thus  that  revelation  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  progress  of  science?  Such  questions 
were  quite  foreign  to  their  minds.  These  problems  had  not 
yet  arisen  in  the  consciousness  of  the  first  century,  A.D. 

Many  a  person  has  read  through  the  Old  Testament 
without  gaining  from  it  any  clear  understanding  that  Christ 
would  die  on  Calvary's  Cross  and  would  be  raised  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day.  These  matters  do  not  lie  upon  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  require  careful  study.  Jesus’  strong  rebuke  to  the 
disciples  did  not  mean  that  they  failed  to  have  the  correct  at- 
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titude  toward  the  Old  Testament — that  attitude  which  we 
have  already  seen  to  be  so  clearly  evident  in  His  words. 
What  He  rebuked  them  for  was  something  quite  different. 
It  was  their  failure  to  study  the  Old  Testament  carefully, 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken, 
to  see  those  vital  teachings  which  lie  beneath  the  surface. 

This  shows  that  it  is  not  enough,  if  one  is  to  be  approved 
of  Christ,  simply  to  say,  ‘T  believe  it  all,”  and  to  declare 
that  one  accepts  the  entire  Old  Testament  as  a  revelation 
from  God.  This  is  necessary,  but  something  more  is  also  vital. 
One  must  approach  the  Old  Testament  exactly  as  he  would 
approach  the  facts  of  geology,  botany  or  astronomy.  He  must 
gather  his  facts,  compare  them,  analyze  them,  form  hy¬ 
potheses  on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  reach  his  conclusions.  As 
he  examines  section  after  section  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
fits  together  this  teaching  and  that,  and  this  emphasis  and 
that,  he  becomes  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Old 
Testa^ient  looks  forward  to  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
Cross  and  to  His  resurrection  in  glory.  These  matters  are 
there,  ready  to  be  found  by  anyone  who  will  approach  it  with 
a  truly  scientific  attitude. 

The  Old  Testament  then,  according  to  the  view  of  Christ, 
is  not  simply  a  collection  of  beautiful  words.  It  is  said  that 
the  great  English  preacher,  George  Whitefield,  who  was  so 
active  in  the  Great  Awakening  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
had  only  to  utter  the  word  Mesopotamia  to  move  his  audience 
to  tears.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  attitude  of  some  Christians 
toward  the  Bible  is  rather  similar.  This  was  not  God’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  giving  us  the  Bible.  It  is  not  merely  a  series  of 
beautiful  words ;  it  is  not  merely  a  great  book  from  which  to 
select  some  marvelous  verses.  Jesus  severely  criticized  the 
disciples  because  they  had  not  studied  into  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament  sufficiently  to  gain  from  it  those  great 
facts  of  redemption  which  lie  beneath  its  surface. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  words  of  Christ  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Christian  toward  the  Old  Testament  should  be  exactly 
that  of  the  scientist  toward  the  facts  of  nature.  The  only 
difference  lies  in  the  place  where  we  get  the  facts.  The 
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scientist  gets  the  bulk  of  his  facts  through  observation,  al¬ 
though  he  must  receive  many  of  them  by  communication  from 
other  personalities.  When  he  deals  with  material  in  parts 
of  the  world  to  which  he  does  not  have  personal  access  he 
must  get  all  the  facts  by  communication  from  others.  The 
CHiristian,  in  dealing  with  eternal  things,  must  get  most  of 
his  facts  from  the  One  who  knows.  In  his  handling  of  the 
facts,  he  must  use  exactly  the  same  method  as  is  used  by 
the  scientist.  He  must  examine  the  facts  carefully.  He  must 
arrange  them  logically.  He  must  study  and  compare.  He 
must  form  hypotheses  from  examination  of  the  various  data, 
and  then  he  must  check  these  hypotheses  by  the  examination 
of  further  data.  Thus  he  is  able  constantly  to  improve  his 
understanding  of  the  vital  matters  that  are  stressed  in 
the  Bible. 

In  order  correctly  to  approach  the  Old  Testament  we 
must  understand  its  nature.  It  is  presented  in  human  words 
and  human  words  are  weak  instruments.  It  is  the  teaching 
of  Christianity  that  the  words  in  the  Bible  are  kept  free 
from  error.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  they  are 
given  powers  which  no  human  words  can  ever  have. 

It  is  vital  that  we  realize  that  every  word  in  human 
language  represents  an  area,  not  a  precise  point.  In  every 
case  the  meaning  of  the  word  must  be  ascertained  to  quite 
an  extent  from  the  context.  Some  words  have  a  wider  area 
of  meaning  than  others.  We  must  compare  the  various 
areas  and  decide  how  much  is  relevant  to  the  passage  under 
consideration.  In  the  study  of  every  passage  we  must  notice 
various  possibilities  of  interpretation  and  we  must  see  which 
possibilities  fit  best  with  those  of  other  passages.  Thus  as 
we  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture  we  learn  what  it  really 
teaches,  just  as  the  scientist  brings  data  together,  compares 
them  and  draws  his  conclusions  from  them. 

Sometimes  people  talk  a  great  deal  about  “the  conflict 
between  science  and  theology.”  It  is  true  that  there  have 
often  been  great  conflicts  between  scientists  and  theologians. 
Between  true  science,  however,  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  natural  world,  and  true  theology,  which  is  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  those  matters  which  God  has  revealed,  there  can 
be  no  conflict,  because  God  is  the  author  of  both.  Scientists 
often  misunderstand  the  data  and  draw  conclusions  from 
them  which  are  not  warranted.  Theologians  often  misunder¬ 
stand  the  source  of  their  data,  the  Bible,  and  draw  unwar¬ 
ranted  conclusions  from  it.  When  the  scientist  uses  proper 
scientific  method  in  dealing  with  his  facts  and  when  the 
theologian  uses  proper  scientific  method  in  dealing  with  the 
data  of  revelation,  there  can  be  no  conflict  between  the  re¬ 
sults  which  each  secures.  It  is  only  when  one  or  the  other 
goes  beyond  the  facts,  and  makes  unwarranted  inferences, 
that  disagreement  is  found. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  science  regarding  the  length  of  creation  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Genesis  1.  This  is  a  very  good  place  to  illustrate 
the  true  scientific  approach  to  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Christian  church  there  is  evidence  that 
various  views  were  held  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“day”  in  this  passage.  In  the  Middle  Ages  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible  was  carried  to  great  extremes.  In 
reaction  against  this,  the  Reformers  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
rightly  insisted  on  stressing  the  literal  meaning  of  Bible 
words.  Sometimes  their  followers  carried  this  to  an  extreme 
quite  foreign  to  the  attitude  of  the  great  Reformers  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  it  came  to  be  widely  held  that  the  days  in  Gen¬ 
esis  1  must  necessarily  be  days  of  24  hours,  and  that  the 
entire  creation  of  the  universe  was  completed  within  a 
period  of  six  24-hour  days. 

No  Christian  who  believes  in  an  almighty  God  can  pos¬ 
sibly  doubt  that  God  could  create  the  entire  universe  in  six 
days  if  He  chose.  For  that  matter  God  could  create  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  six  minutes,  or  in  six  seconds,  if  He  chose.  The 
question  is  not,  what  could  God  do,  but  what  did  God  do? 
If  the  Bible  clearly  teaches  that  God  created  the  world  in 
six  24-hour  days,  let  us  stand  upon  it  with  confidence,  know¬ 
ing  that  when  all  the  facts  are  in,  they  will  be  found  to 
agree  with  God’s  infallible  Word.  Let  us  go  slow,  however. 
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about  insistinfiT  that  the  Bible  teaches  a  certain  view,  until 
we  are  absolutely  sure  that  it  does  so. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Bible  to  explain  the  mysteries 
of  the  physical  universe.  It  is  not  a  textbook  of  geology  or 
chemistry,  for  it  says  comparatively  little  about  these  fields. 
It  is  not  even  a  complete  textbook  on  the  history  of  Israel, 
for  that  also  was  not  its  purpose.  Many  vital  facts  in  all 
these  fields  are  left  untouched.  Wherever  it  deals  with  these 
fields,  its  statements  are  true  and  dependable,  but  it  leaves 
many  of  their  aspects  entirely  alone. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  what  the  Bible  does  not  say. 
If  I  made  the  statement  that  I  came  to  Dallas  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  this  statement  would  not  tell  whether  I  came  by 
train  or  by  plane,  since  the  word  “came”  could  apply  to 
either  method  of  transportation.  Nor  would  it  tell  whether 
I  came  straight  through,  or  stopped  a  while  en  route,  since 
the  word  “came”  could  apply  equally  well  in  either  case.  We 
should  avoid  drawing  from  the  Bible  conclusions  regarding 
matters  on  which  it  is  silent. 

Does  the  Bible  give  us  data  from  which  we  can  know 
whether  the  world  was  created  in  six  24-hour  days  or  in  a 
longer  period  of  time?  To  answer  this  question  we  must 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  “day”  in  Genesis  1. 

This  word  is  used  many  times  in  the  Bible.  Its  area  of 
meaning  includes  three  different  senses.  It  is  used  in  at  least 
two  of  these  in  Genesis  1-2. 

The  Hebrew  word  translated  “day”  is  frequently  used  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  mean  a  24-hour  day.  However,  this  is 
far  from  being  its  only  usage.  It  is  also  used  to  indicate 
periods  much  shorter  or  much  longer  than  24  hours. 

The  shorter  use  is  illustrated  in  Genesis  1:5,  “And  God 
called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  Night.”  This 
usage  would  hardly  apply  to  the  days  of  creation. 

The  longer  use  is  also  not  uncommon  in  Scripture  as, 
for  instance,  in  John  8 :56,  where  Jesus  said,  “Abraham  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  my  day,”  and  in  the  phrase,  “the  day  of  the 
Lord.”  This  use  is  clearly  present,  even  in  the  early  part  of 
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Genesis;  for  Genesis  2:4  speaks  of  “the  day  that  the  Lord 
God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,”  thus  combining  the 
work  of  all  six  creative  days  into  one  long  period  which  is 
itself  called  a  day. 

The  Bible  does  not  make  clear  whether  the  word  “day” 
as  used  in  Genesis  1  with  reference  to  the  six  days  of  crea¬ 
tion  means  a  24-hour  period  or  a  longer  period  of  time.  It  is 
especially  clear  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  considering 
that  the  word  “day”  would  represent  a  24-hour  period  in 
the  early  part  of  the  chapter,  since  verses  14-18  make  it 
clear  that  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  that  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  were  set  in  the  heavens  as  measures  of  time.  Since 
the  length  of  the  first  three  days  is  thus  indeterminate,  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  in  the  last  three  days  the  word  indicates 
a  precise  length.  It  would  seem  quite  evident  that  the  word 
in  itself  does  not  tell  us  how  long  a  period  is  meant  here. 
All  that  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that  it  represents  a 
definite  period  or  stage  in  the  work  of  God  which  might, 
for  all  we  know,  be  as  short  as  a  24-hour  day,  or  as  long 
as  many  millions  of  years.  Many  important  facts  about  the 
way  in  which  God  created  the  universe  can  be  learned  from 
Genesis  1,  but  the  length  of  time  involved  is  not  included 
among  them. 

Every  time  that  I  present  this  material  in  my  classes 
someone  raises  the  question:  Can  we  not  be  sure  that  this  is 
a  24-hour  period  because  reference  to  evening  and  morning 
is  made  in  connection  with  each  of  the  days?  (Thus  Genesis 
1:5b  in  the  Hebrew  reads:  “And  it  became  evening  and  it 
became  morning,  one  day.”)  In  answer  I  ask  another  ques¬ 
tion  :  Is  it  possible  that  the  words  evening  and  morning  here 
are  used  not  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  figurative  sense? 

The  so-called  spiritualization  of  prophecy  is  a  very 
pernicious  tendency.  If  we  make  everything  in  a  section  of 
the  Old  Testament  symbolic  and  figurative,  it  generally 
ceases  to  be  a  witness  to  anything.  I  have  constantly  stressed 
this  in  my  classes.  A  few  years  ago  I  found  the  result  of 
my  stressing  this  was  to  lead  some  students  to  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  to  conclude  that  I  thought  that  every 
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word  in  the  Scripture  should  be  interpreted  literally.  Such 
a  conclusion  would,  of  course,  be  quite  absurd.  When  Jesus 
called  Herod  a  fox  (Luke  13:32),  He  did  not  mean  that  he 
was  a  four-footed  beast.  “We  are  the  sheep  of  His  pasture” 
(Psalm  96:7)  does  not  mean  that  we  supply  wool  or  bleat 
like  sheep.  The  meaning  of  these  passages  is  perfectly  clear. 
The  figure  of  speech  not  only  adds  beauty,  it  also  expresses 
an  idea  much  more  briefly  than  could  be  done  in  literal 
language  and  every  bit  as  clearly.  Figures  of  speech  are 
like  salt  on  a  dish.  A  sprinkling  of  salt  adds  spice  to  the 
dish,  but  if  you  pour  on  a  whole  bucket  of  salt  the  food  be¬ 
comes  worthless.  To  interpret  any  portion  of  the  Bible  as 
completely  figuratively  is  apt  to  reduce  it  to  nonsense,  but 
individual  words  or  phrases  must  often  be  so  interpreted. 
In  Genesis  1  the  question  is.  Do  these  words  indicate  a 
literal  evening  and  a  literal  morning,  or  do  they  merely  de¬ 
scribe  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each  period? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Since 
sun,  moon  and  stars  were  not  set  in  the  heavens  as  measures 
of  time  until  the  fourth  day  it  would  hardly  be  likely  that 
evening  and  morning  in  the  literal  sense  would  have  occurred 
on  the  first,  second  and  third  day.  Moreover,  we  should  note 
that  the  chapter  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  God.  There 
is  no  human  observer  present  until  near  the  end  of  the  sixth 
day.  When  would  it  be  evening  to  God  and  when  would  it  be 
morning  to  God?  When  it  is  evening  in  Texas,  it  is  morning 
in  China,  and  vice  versa.  God,  of  course,  is  not  at  any 
particular  point  of  the  earth.  He  is  always  aware  that  it  is 
evening  in  some  parts  of  the  earth  and  morning  in  others, 
so  that  it  is  quite  meaningless  to  speak  of  each  of  these 
days  as  having  a  literal  evening  and  then  a  literal  morning. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  phrases  must  be  used  figuratively 
here  and  simply  indicate  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  period 
of  time,  whatever  its  length  may  be. 

While  the  word  “day”  does  not  indicate  in  itself  whether 
the  length  of  time  involved  was  24  hours  or  many  millions 
of  years,  and  the  word  evening  and  morning  do  not  affect 
the  interpretation  of  “day”  in  this  particular  chapter,  there 
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is  some  evidence  in  the  chapter  which  rather  strongly  sug¬ 
gests  that  each  stage  of  creation  may  have  been  much  longer 
than  twenty-four  hours.  This  evidence  is  found  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  third,  fifth  and  sixth 
days. 

The  words  in  verses  2  and  6,  “Let  there  be  light”  and 
“Let  there  be  a  firmament,”  suggest  instantaneous  action. 
God  spoke,  and  the  desired  result  was  immediately  complete. 
A  similar  impression  is  made  by  the  words  of  verse  27,  “God 
created  man.”  Very  different  is  the  impression  produced  by 
verses  11-12,  20,  and  24.  God  did  not  say,  “Let  the  earth  be 
covered  with  grass  and  trees,”  but  “let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,”  “Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
his  kind,”  and  “Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life.” 

Much  apologetic  ingenuity  has  been  wasted  in  trying  to 
determine  whether  God  created  trees  with  rings  of  growth 
already  in  them.  A  little  careful  scientific  exegesis  would 
have  saved  all  this.  The  Bible  does  not  say  that  God  ordered 
that  trees  should  come  into  existence,  already  standing  upon 
the  earth.  The  words  of  Genesis  are  explicit  on  this  point. 
God  commanded  that  the  earth  should  “bring  forth.  .  .  the 
fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself 
upon  the  earth :  and  it  was  so.”  The  Bible  nowhere  says  that 
God  caused  that  the  earth  should  instantaneously  be  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  vegetation  and  animal  life.  It  very  distinctly 
suggests  a  slower  process  of  bringing  these  portions  of  His 
universe  into  existence. 

Let  us  make  clear  that  we  are  not  insisting  that  the  Bible 
teaches  long  periods  of  creation.  The  Bible  does  not  state 
the  length  of  the  creative  periods.  No  one  who  believes  in 
a  God  who  is  powerful  enough  to  create  the  universe  can 
reasonably  deny  that  He  could  so  speed  up  the  process  which 
occurred  in  each  of  these  days  as  to  make  it  all  occur  within 
a  twenty-four  hour  period,  if  He  chose  to  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  reasonably  deny  that  it  may  have  been 
spread  over  millions  of  years,  as  far  as  the  statements  of 
Genesis  1  are  concerned. 
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Many  a  consecrated  young  man  sets  out  to  study  phi¬ 
losophy  or  science  in  order  to  defend  the  Word  of  God,  with¬ 
out  realizing  the  primary  need  of  first  learning  solid  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  interpreting  that  Word.  Theoretical  argu¬ 
ments  are  bandied  back  and  forth,  and  much  intellect  and 
energy  is  often  spent  in  defending  views  that  are  not  found 
in  the  Bible  at  all. 

It  is  sometimes  as  important  to  note  where  the  Scripture 
is  silent  as  to  note  the  points  on  which  it  speaks.  We  should 
never  try  to  twist  Bible  statements  into  conformity  with  the 
latest  pronouncements  of  science.  Neither  should  we  proclaim 
superficial  interpretations  of  the  Bible  as  contradicting  pres¬ 
ent  scientific  theories.  As  far  as  the  length  of  time  of  crea¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  these  theories  neither  contradict  nor  accord 
with  Scripture;  for  Scripture  is  silent  on  this  particular 
matter. 

God  did  not  give  us  His  Word  simply  for  a  banner,  but 
for  a  guide.  He  wants  us  “to  believe  all  that  the  prophets 
have  spoken.”  He  wants  us  to  approach  it  scientifically  and 
to  study  it  carefully.  Where  the  Bible  is  silent,  we  should  not 
claim  to  know.  As  we  study  beneath  the  surface,  we  learn 
more  and  more  of  what  the  Bible  really  teaches.  We  can 
stand  upon  its  teachings  with  utter  confidence,  knowing 
that  nothing  can  ever  shake  them.  Theories  of  scientists  and 
of  philosophical  theologians  may  come  and  go,  but  what  God 
has  declared  cannot  fail;  for  He,  and  He  alone,  knows 
eversrthing. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  OUT-RESURRECTION  FROM  THE  DEAD 

By  S.  Lewis  Johnson,  Jr.,  Th.D. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  usually  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  simpler  of  the  Pauline  letters.  That  is  probably 
true,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  does  contain  the  famous 
kenosis  passage,  about  which  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  and  disagreement.  The  significance  of  the  kenosis 
passage,  however,  is  now  fairly  well  established.  One  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  epistle  of  joy  is  still  a  problem.  That  passage  is 
the  statement  of  Paul  in  verse  eleven  of  chapter  three.  It 
reads,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version,  “If  by  any  means 
I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.” 

In  this  sentence  the  Apostle  uses  a  word  for  “the  resur¬ 
rection”  which  is  found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  word  is  exanastasis,  which  differs  from  the  usual  an- 
astasis  by  the  addition  of  ex,  the  preposition  meaning  out  of 
or  out  from.  It  has  been  given  the  meaning  of  out-resurrec¬ 
tion  by  many.  From  the  rare  noun  the  passage  has  come  to 
be  referred  to  as  that  dealing  with  “the  out-resurrection 
from  the  dead.”  Its  meaning  has  been  and  still  is  in  dispute, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  investigate  it.  Each  of 
the  principal  views  of  the  passage  will  be  considered. 

The  verse  is  found  in  the  midst  of  a  section  of  the  epistle 
in  which  the  Apostle  warns  against  Judaism  (vv.  2-14). 
He  points  out  that  justification  is  not  by  the  works  of  the 
law,  but  becomes  the  believer’s  possession  on  the  basis  of 
faith.  But  the  Apostle  does  not  stop  with  justification.  He 
advances  into  the  field  of  progressive  sanctification  (w. 
10-14).  As  Lightfoot  asserts,  “The  doctrine  of  grace  leads 
to  a  progressive  morality.”*  Throughout  the  section  the 

'J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Saint  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  p.  71. 
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argument  is  enforced  with  the  personal  experience  of  the 
author,  both  in  the  past  (w.  4-9)  and  in  the  present  (w. 
10-14). 

In  the  immediately  preceding  context  Paul  has  discussed 
justification  (v.  9)  and  sanctification  (v.  10).  It  is  certainly 
fitting  that  his  thoughts  move  into  the  future,  because  glorifi¬ 
cation  is  the  natural  consummation  of  the  life  of  grace.  That 
he  is  thinking  of  the  future  is  confirmed  by  the  statements 
that  follow  in  the  chapter  (vv.  20,  21). 

I.  THE  FIRST  RESURRECTION 

The  view  of  the  passage  commonly  held  is  that  Paul  in 
Philippians  3:11  refers  to  the  resurrection  of  believers. 
Dependent  upon  their  view  of  the  resurrection,  some  refer 
Paul’s  statement  to  a  general  resurrection,  while  others 
refer  it  to  the  first  resurrection.  The  latter  view  will  be 
considered  here,  because  the  belief  in  a  general  resurrection 
is  now  discredited. 

The  view  that  the  verse  refers  to  the  first  resurrection, 
without  distinction  between  the  living  and  the  dead  who 
take  part,  is  held  by  many  excellent  commentators.  For 
example,  Boise  remarks,  “The  readers  of  this  epistle  would 
doubtless  understand  the  reference  here  to  the  first  resur¬ 
rection.”*  The  support  for  the  view  is  found  in  two  things : 
(1)  the  English  translation,  which  does  not  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  anaatasis  and  exanaatasis;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  par¬ 
ticles  ei  pda,  translated  “if  by  any  means”  (AV),  do  not 
suggest  doubt.  The  second  point  is  important,  and  it  must 
be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  writers  holding  to  the  view  usually  suggest  two 
explanations  for  the  ei  pos.  First,  they  affirm  .that  the 
Apostle  is  using  the  language  of  contingency.  Moule  has  said, 
“Note  the  strong  language  of  contingency;  cp.  1  Cor.  ix.  27, 
\ii\  jKog  .  .  .  d66Hinog  Y^vcofiai.”*  However,  Moule’s  view  is  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  very  passage  he  quotes  in  support,  namely, 

*  James  Robinson  Boise,  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  on  the  Greek 
Text  of  Paul’s  Epistles,  p.  423. 

*H.  C.  G.  Moule,  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Philippians, 

p.  66. 
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1  Corinthians  9:27.  The  passage  clearly  involves  doubt.  If 
in  the  passage  in  Philippians  doubt  is  involved,  then  it  would 
be  impossible  to  square  the  passage  with  other  Pauline 
passages,  such  as  1  Corinthians  15:1-34.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  Paul  should  have  a  measure  of  doubt  regarding  the  be¬ 
liever’s  participation  in  the  first  resurrection?  That  would 
be  impossible. 

A  second  explanation  of  the  ei  pos  is  that  Paul  is  using 
the  language  of  modesty,  or  humility.  Robertson  writes  “Paul 
closes  with  the  modest  hope,  not  at  all  in  doubt,  expressed  in 
conditional  form,  ‘if  by  any  means  I  may  attain  unto  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead.’  ’’*  Again,  the  statement  could 
not  then  be  squared  with  Paul’s  other  affirmations  regarding 
the  resurrection. 

There  are  several  things  which  point  definitely  to  doubt 
in  the  passage.  In  the  first  place,  the  usage  of  ei  pos  else¬ 
where  points  to  this.  The  two  words  are  found  in  Acts  27 :12, 
Romans  1:10;  11:14.  In  each  of  the  occurrences  doubt  is 
expressed.  In  the  second  place,  while  the  verb  katanteso  here 
can  be  a  future  indicative,  it  probably  is  an  aorist  subjunc¬ 
tive.*  Although  the  subjunctive  with  ei  is  rare,  yet  a  clear 
example  of  it  is  found  in  verse  twelve,  which  follows  imme¬ 
diately.  It  is  unquestioned  that  the  subjunctive  is  the  mood 
of  doubt.*  If  doubt  is  here,  then  one  cannot  accept  the  view 
that  Paul  is  expressing  doubt  concerning  his  participation  in 
the  first  resurrection. 

Not  only  is  the  doubt  expressed  in  the  clause  opposed  to 
this  view,  but  also  the  word  exanastasis  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  it.  Why  does  not  Paul  use  the  ordinary  word  for 
resurrection,  i.e.,  anastasis,  if  that  is  all  he  has  in  mind? 
Especially  would  this  be  reasonable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  occurs  in  verse  ten.  Some  have  suggested  that  greater  viv- 

*A.  T.  Robertson,  Paul's  Joy  in  Christ,  p.  195. 

*Lightfoot,  op.  cit.,  p.  ISl. 

*A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the 
Liffht  of  Historical  Research,  p.  928.  Robertson’s  statement  is  this:  “It 
is  the  mood  of  doubt,  of  hesitation,  of  proposal,  of  prohibition,  of 
anticipation,  of  expectation,  of  brooding  hope,  of  imperious  will.” 
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idness  was  the  Apostle’s  motive/  while  others  have  suggested 
that  it  was  a  term  employed  in  the  Mystery  Cults/  This 
writer  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Michael,  who  says,  “But  as 
the  two  forms  occur  in  such  close  propinquity  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  some  significance  in  the  change  of  word.’’*  The 
significance  will  be  discussed  later,  it  being  only  necessary 
at  this  point  to  note  that  the  word  presents  this  view  with 
another  difficulty. 

II.  THE  BELIEVER’S  SPIRITUAL  RESURRECTION 

A  second  view  of  the  verse  has  been  takenw  In  this 
interpretation  the  verse  is  referred  to  the  believer’s  spiritual 
resurrection  of  which  one  partakes  now.  Vine  has  expressed 
it  this  way,  “.  .  .  T  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,’  not  the  physical  resurrection,  which  is  assured  to 
all  believers  hereafter,  but  to  the  present  life  of  identifica¬ 
tion  with  Christ  in  His  resurrection.’’ In  this  interpretation 
a  large  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  context  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding,  a  section  which  does  emphasize  experiential  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Christ.  In  fact,  in  verse  ten  the  Apostle  does  state 
that  his  purpose  is  to  know  Christ  “in  the  power  of  His 
resurrection.’’ 

There  are,  however,  two  insurmountable  objections  to 
this  explanation  of  the  problem  text.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Apostle  Paul  states  in  more  than  one  passage  that  the 
believer  does  participate  in  the  resurrection  life  of  Christ. 
This  is  clearly  stated  in  such  passages  as  Romans  6:3-11; 
Ephesians  2:5,  6;  Colossians  3:1  and  others.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  for  Paul  to  exhort  the  believer  to  obtain 
that  which  he  already  has  obtained.  It  would  be  strange  also 
for  him  to  imply  that  one  could  lose  the  resurrection  life  in 
Him,  as  the  ei  pos  would  suggest. 

In  the  second  place,  the  explanation  cannot  account  for 
the  change  from  anastasis  in  verse  ten  to  the  exanastasis 
of  verse  eleven.  The  Apostle  must  have  had  a  purpose  in 

*John  Eadie,  A  Commentary  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Philippians,  p.  191. 

*J.  Hugh  Mikael,  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  p.  154. 

*Loc.  cit. 

"W.  E.  Vine,  An  Expository  Dictionary  of  New  Testament  Words,  I,  86. 
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this.  No,  this  view  will  not  stand  the  test  of  exejresis.  It  is 
a  blessed  fact  that  believers  are  identified  with  Christ  in 
His  resurrection;  they  do  not  gain  this  by  good  works.  It 
comes  by  grace,  being  made  the  believer’s  possession  at  the 
time  of  regeneration. 

III.  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  REWARDS  AT  THE  JUDGMENT  SEAT 

A  rather  peculiar  view  of  the  verse  is  held  by  some. 
The  passage  is  referred  to  the  Judgment  Seat  of  Christ,  the 
place  where  believers  are  judged  regarding  their  works 
after  salvation  with  a  view  to  rewards.  The  only  support 
for  this  view,  and  the  writer  somehow  believes  that  this  fact 
is  its  origin,  is  that  the  other  views  have  difficulties. 

Several  things  oppose  this  interpretation,  chief  of  which 
is  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  favor.  One  is  reminded  of  a 
story  told  of  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  former  president  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  A  woman  once  came  to 
Dr.  Patton  and  asked  him  this  question,  “Doctor  what  is 
the  best  argument  against  theosophy?”  Dr.  Patton  is 
said  to  have  replied,  “Madam,  the  strongest  argument 
against  theosophy  is  that  there  is  no  argument  in  its  favor.” 
In  addition  to  this,  the  terminology  of  the  verse  is  opposed 
to  this  view.  The  verb  katanteso  and  the  noun  exanastasis 
are  not  the  proper  words  to  express  this  thought.  The  verb 
n^ns  to  arrive  at,  to  attain  to,  and  the  noun  means  the 
resurrection.  How  could  these  words  express  the  attaining 
of  rewards  at  the  Judgment  Seat  of  Christ? 

IV.  A  PARTIAL  RAPTURE 

Still  others  hold  that  the  Apostle  is  referring  in  this  verse 
to  a  so-called  partial  rapture  of  the  church.  Heavy  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  ei  pos  and  the  doubt  expressed  by  the  two 
particles.  Of  course,  this  unscriptural  theory  has  never  been 
substantiated.  The  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  is  against  it. 
Pickford  has  said,  “Whatever  is  our  view  on  the  Rapture  of 
the  Saints,  one  thing  is  sure:  that  our  translation  to  heaven 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  programme  of  redemption  in  which 
human  merits  are  not  considered.”"  What  would  be  the 


"John  H.  Pickford,  Paul’s  Spiritual  Autobiography,  p.  78. 
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standard  which  would  determine  one's  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  for  the  rapture?  The  holder  of  the  partial  rapture  theory 
has  never  answered  this  question  adequately.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  plain  statement  of  1  Corinthians  15:51-52: 
“Behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery;  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but 
we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  at  the  last  trump:  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.” 

V.  THE  RAPTURE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

There  are  several  factors  that  seem  to  demand  that  Paul 
is  referring  to  the  rapture  of  the  church,  that  aspect  of  the 
first  resurrection  which  has  to  do  with  the  living  at  the 
time  of  Christ’s  return. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Apostle  is 
speaking  of  something  to  attain  while  he  is  still  living.** 
The  rapture  of  the  church  does  concern  the  ones  who  are 
alive  at  His  coming.  This  is  seen  in  1  Thessalonians  4:16,  17; 
1  Corinthians  15:51*53;  John  11:26. 

In  the  second  place,  the  particles  ei  pos  support  this 
explanation.  While  one  cannot  be  in  doubt  about  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  first  resurrection,  yet  one  can  be  in  doubt  about 
whether  he  will  be  alive  at  the  time  of  the  first  resurrection. 
Therefore,  if  this  be  the  correct  interpretation,  Paul's  doubt 
is  not  concerning  the  fact  of  his  resurrection  but  concern¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  of  it.  It  is  the  Apostle’s  desire  to  be 
alive  when  He  comes.  This  would  bring  this  passage  into 
line  with  other  affirmations  of  Paul,  for  example,  2  Corin¬ 
thians  5:3.  In  this  passage  also  he  expresses  his  desire  to 
attain  unto  the  resurrection  by  means  of  the  rapture  of  the 
living.”  It  reads,  “If  so  be  that  being  clothed  we  shall  not 
be  found  naked.” 

A  third  line  of  support  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  unusual 

**Loc.  tit. 

'*The  manuscripts  differ,  but  it  seems  that  the  reading  el  yc  i>  to  be 
preferred  to  eljlEO*  H  can  be  rendered  by  if  indeed,  and  the  words 
imply  a  slight  doubt.  Cf.  Alfred  Plummer,  “The  Second  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians,”  The  Cambridge  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  p.  86.  Lightfoot’s  note  on  Gal.  3:4  might  also  be  consulted. 
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word  exanastasis.  The  word  occurs  in  the  papyri,  but  it  is 
not  clear  exactly  what  is  its  si^ihcance  there.'*  In  Polybius 
it  has  the  sense  of  a  rising  up,'*  This  meaning,  if  the  true 
one,  would  be  very  fitting  here.  The  rapture  of  the  church 
is  certainly  a  “rising  up.”  Theophylact  suggested  hundreds 
of  years  ago  that  the  ex  meant  eis  ton  aera,  “into  the  air.”'* 
But  even  if  one  did  not  press  the  meaning  of  the  word,  still 
a  reason  must  be  given  for  its  use.  It  evidently  is  singled  out 
for  special  significance  in  view  of  the  use  of  anastasis  in 
verse  ten.  If  greater  vividness  is  gained  by  the  use  of  the 
exanastasis,  it  would  be  fitting  that  it  refer  to  the  rapture  of 
the  church,  for  the  most  vivid  feature  of  the  resurrection  to 
the  believer  during  life  on  earth  is  certainly  the  catching 
up  which  will  take  place  when  the  Lord  returns. 

Finally,  one  finds  support  for  this  interpretation  from 
the  context.  The  natural  outcome  of  the  sanctification  of 
verse  ten  is  glorification  or  full  conformation  to  Christ.  This 
occurs  at  the  first  resurrection.  In  addition,  in  verses  twenty 
and  twenty-one  Paul  clearly  refers  to  the  rapture  of  the 
church  in  the  words,  “For  our  conversation  (politeuma 
really  means  “seat  of  citizenship”)  is  in  heaven;  from  whence 
also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  who 
shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is 
able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself.”  Even  Eadie 
agrees  that  the  last  verses  of  the  chapter  must  be  considered 
in  interpreting  verse  eleven,  for  he  remarks,  “The  last  verse 
of  the  chapter  brings  out  more  fully  the  idea  which  the 
apostle  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind.”" 

Thus,  one  must  eventually  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  refers  to  the  rapture  of  the  church  in  Philip- 
pians  3:11.  The  “out-resurrection  from  the  dead”  is,  then, 
the  object  of  Paul’s  intense,  eager  longing.  His  great  hope 

‘‘James  Hope  Moulton  and  George  Milligan,  The  Vocabulary  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  p.  221.  The  verb  ^HaviOTHUl  i*  ‘■Ix*  found  in  the 
papyri. 

“Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  Sev>  Testament, 

p.  221. 

‘•C/.  Eadie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  191-92. 

^'IbiJ.,  p.  191. 
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is  to  be  alive  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection  and  arise  into 
the  Lord’s  presence  a  complete  victor  over  death.  This 
should  be  the  hope  of  every  believer,  and  a  very  blessed 
hope  it  is  as  Paul  says  in  Titus  2:13,  “Looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  No  death,  no  funeral,  no 
burial,  no  tombstone,  no  epitaph!  Truly,  this  is  a  blessed 
hope,  the  out-resurrection  from  the  dead. 

It  is  not  only  a  blessed  hope;  it  is  also  a  purifying  hope, 
for  John,  speaking  of  His  manifestation,  writes,  “And  every 
man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  puriheth  himself,  even  as 
he  is  pure”  (1  John  3:3).  F.  E.  Marsh  used  to  tell  the  story 
of  John  Brown,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Queen  Victoria  of 
England.  When  her  Majesty  was  about  to  visit  any  of  the 
cottagers  at  Balmoral,  in  Scotland,  as  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  John  Brown  used  to  go  on  ahead  and  say  to  the 
person  to  be  visited,  “Feckle  yersel’,  the  Queen’s  a’  cornin’.” 
“Feckle”  meant  to  hustle,  to  get  ready,  to  have  everything  in 
place.  The  believer,  longing  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord  and 
the  rapture  of  the  church,  would  do  well  to  “feckle”  himself 
in  order  that  His  face  might  be  beheld  with  joy  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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VITAL  CHURCH  EXPANSION 

By  William  McCarrell,  D.D. 


Editor’s  note:  For  the  past  forty  years  Dr.  McCarrell  has  been 
Pastor  of  the  Cicero  Bible  Church,  Cicero,  Illinois.  His  outstanding 
work  in  the  held  of  church  expansion  prompted  the  editor  to  request 
this  article  on  his  experiences.  It  should  meet  a  widespread  need  for 
similar  activity  in  every  community. 

When  Jesus  said,  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the 

fields;  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest”  (John  4:35), 
He  was  speaking  primarily  of  nearby  fields.  A  tremendous 
mission  field  is  increasingly  developing  in  the  United  States. 
Yearly  reports  concerning  continuous  closing  of  rural  works 
is  alarming.  The  total  number  of  closed  Protestant  works  in 
the  United  States  startles.  It  totals  many  thousands.  Popu¬ 
lation  shifts  increasingly,  building  projects  multiply,  and 
with  little  thought  or  desire  concerning  Bible  works.  Shallow, 
non-biblical  enterprises  are  usually  encouraged.  Increasingly, 
zoning  ordinances  seriously  hinder  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  Bible  works.  Apostate  denominational  missionary 
societies  evidence  a  diminishing  desire  for  such  works.  They 
often  hinder  through  endeavors  so  to  portion  fields  for 
certain  forces  as  to  exclude  Biblically  conducted  works. 
Apostasy  has  closed  thousands  of  fields;  its  deadly  fruitage 
will  increase  as  the  spirit  of  antichrist  prepares  mankind  for 
the  tribulation  and  Antichrist.  Twenty  years  back  Dr.  James 
M.  Gray  and  the  writer  agreed  that  the  unchurched  areas 
of  the  United  States  comprise  one  of  the  world’s  greatest,  if 
not  greatest,  mission  field. 

Present-day  challenging  need  can  be  effectively  met 
through  servants,  local  churches,  and  missionary  societies 
paying  the  price  and  working  along  Biblical  lines.  The  first 
qualification  is  a  passion  for  salvation  of  souls  through 
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Gospel  proclamation,  setting  forth  God’s  Word  and  advancing 
Christ’s  cause.  The  second  qualification  is  a  vision  of  the  need 
for,  the  advantages  of,  establishing  independent  Biblical 
works.  When  established,  these  works  are  home  missions. 
They  also  assure  future  foreign  missionary  support.  They 
offer  fields  to  young  men  entering  Christian  service,  especially 
the  many  who  are  tested  concerning  service  opportunities 
because  of  their  uncompromising  Biblical  convictions  and 
stand.  Establishing  and  building  these  works  develops  lay 
workers,  any  Christian  servants  involved,  and  churches  that 
support  such  projects.  The  church  that  so  functions,  though 
tested  in  various  ways,  will  in  due  time  strengthen  itself. 
Conduct  of  the  work  will  develop  full-time  Christian  workers. 
For  thirty-seven  years  the  Cicero  Bible  Church  of  which  I  am 
pastor  has  struggled  to  build  a  work  in  a  hard  field.  Test¬ 
ings  and  blessings,  successes  and  setbacks  have  been  many. 
Fifteen  or  more  preachers  and  missionaries  could  be  named 
who  have  been  developed  from  attacking  the  problems  in¬ 
volved. 

Biblical  church  expansion  is  one  of  God’s  most  effective 
means  of  counteracting  apostasy  and  thus  stemming  an 
over-all  decline  in  Christian  work  and  fruit.  Biblical  churches, 
especially  when  independent  of  apostate  alliances,  are  an 
effective  means  of  sustaining  missions  and  schools  that  are 
independent,  undenominational,  and  even  interdenominational. 
Establishing  such  works  is  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
and  example  of  the  apostolic  church  in  Acts.  There  are  many 
advantages  to  so  working  as  to  build  upon  no  man’s  founda¬ 
tion  (Rom.  15:20).  It  is  a  Pauline  method. 

I.  ESTABLISHING  NEW  WORKS 

Prayer  for  guidance  is  an  imperative.  The  worker  will 
be  aided  by  the  living  Christ’s  assurance  that  He  is  still  the 
One  “that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth;  and  shutteth,  and 
no  man  openeth”  (Rev.  3:7).  Prayer  should  be  followed  by 
studied  survey  of  any  area  under  consideration.  The  success¬ 
ful  worker  will  be  careful  to  avoid  clashing,  through  location 
or  otherwise,  with  any  Biblically  sound  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  worker  will  need  to  be  free  from  fear  as  to  differ- 
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ing  with  desires  and  pronouncements  of  denominational,  often 
apostate,  representatives  that  so  often  endeavor  through  as¬ 
sumed  authority  to  hold  areas  for  certain  denominational 
works  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Many  groups  and  workers 
would  have  missed  opportunities  to  establish  successful 
works  had  they  been  governed  by  such  desires  and  directions. 
We  suggest  the  following  methods  in  establishing  a  new  work : 

1.  Make  a  house-to-house  census,  recording  church  back¬ 
ground,  preference,  and  prospects.  A  Gospel  of  John,  evan¬ 
gelizing  literature,  or  both  can  be  left  in  each  home. 

2.  Follow  up  prospects.  Do  so  by  visitation,  'phone,  or 
mail  and  help  by  arranging  auto  transportation. 

3.  Establish  a  mailing  list. 

4.  Arrange  regular  gatherings.' 

a.  A  weekly  Bible  class  is  splendid.  It  affords  the  work¬ 
er  an  opportunity  to  study  individuals  and  discern  those 
most  helpful.  It  can  serve  as  a  seive  which  separates 
wheat  from  chaff. 

b.  Cottage  prayer-meetings  are  often  used  to  begin  a 
work. 

c.  Works  have  resulted  from  regularly  conducted  open- 
air  meetings. 

d.  Evangelistic  campaigns  in  a  tent  or  otherwise  often 
produce  branch  works. 

e.  Daily,  weekly,  monthly  radio  services  may  be  con¬ 
ducted. 

f.  Children’s  works  have  produced  Sunday  Schools 
which  have  developed  into  branch  works. 

6.  Newspaper  write-ups  and  paid  advertisements  may  be 
used. 

6.  House-to-house  calling  is  worth  while. 

7.  Reaching  individuals  through  letters  and  telephone 
work  is  feasible. 


'Four  men,  including  the  writer,  conducted  two  weeks  of  Bible  teaching  in 
a  well-known  city.  Cards  were  leceived  from  individuals  assuring 
their  willingness  to  support  a  Bible  center.  These  were  given  to  a  local 
committee  of  laymen.  A  splendidly  located  property  was  available.  A 
qualified  Bible  teacher  was  secured  as  pastor.  A  strong  Bible  work, 
with  splendid  building  equipment,  now  ministers  to  a  wide  area. 
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8.  Conduct  children’s  work. 

a.  Conduct  evangelistic  campaigns. 

b.  Conduct  summer  vacation  Bible  schools. 

9.  Conduct  evangelistic  campaigns. 

10.  Conduct  Bible  conferences. 

11.  Place  Gospel  signs  on  meeting  places,  prominent 
places,  roadways. 

12.  Conduct  meetings  in  factories,  jails,  schools. 

13.  Supply  transportation  by  auto  and  buses. 

14.  Do  special  calling  upon  sick  and  shut-ins. 

15.  Gain  public  confidence  through  good  works  for  the 
unfortunate,  including  those  in  public  institutions. 

16.  Secure  a  meeting  place. 

a.  When  renting,  protect  with  a  lease  if  possible. 

b.  When  purchasing,  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  work.  Be  cautious  and  sane  as  to  burdening  with 

financial  obligations. 

Encouraging  experiences  have  taken  place.  (1)  Residences. 
A  number  of  strong  works  began  in  a  residence.  Room  parti¬ 
tions  were  removed  to  make  auditoriums.  This  method  often 
overcomes  unfair  zoning  regulations.  (2)  Chicken  coop.  A 
work  outgrew  a  home.  A  large  unused  chicken  coop  was 
purchased  and  placed  upon  a  foundation.  (3)  Dance  Hall.  A 
strong  and  continuously  developing  church  began  in  a  pur¬ 
chased  Mexican  dance  hall.  (4)  Pool  hall.  A  branch  of  the 
Cicero  Bible  Church  began  in  a  pool  hall.  (5)  Garage.  Two 
developing  branches  of  the  Cicero  Bible  Church  began  in 
garages.  (6)  Military  chapels.  A  work  outgrew  a  home.  A 
military  chapel  was  secured.  (7)  Military  barracks.  A  strong 
developing  orphanage,  also  a  promising  Bible  training  school, 
were  aided  in  development  by  securing  military  barracks. 
(8)  Vacant  stores.  Many  works  begin,  in  rented  stores.  Three 
branches  of  the  Cicero  Bible  Church  so  began.  (9)  School 
buildings.  A  number  of  works  have  had  first  sessions  in 
school  buildings.  (10)  Municipal  building.  A  branch  of  the 
Cicero  Bible  Church  held  early  sessions  in  a  fire  equipment 
building.  It  is  now  building  an  edifice  unit  by  unit.  (11) 
Closed  church  edifices.  Many  developing  works  have  reopened 
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closed  church  buildings.  Four  branches  of  the  Cicero  Bible 
Church  have  so  developed.  (12)  Closed  bank  buildings.  The 
strongest  branch  work  of  the  Cicero  Bible  Church  now  occu¬ 
pies  a  rejuvenated  bank  property  valued  at  better  than 
$50,000,  which  was  secured  and  improved  for  about  $10,000. 
(13)  Theaters.  Some  works  have  been  able  to  rent  theaters. 
Some  secured  closed  theaters. 

II.  DEVELOPING  NEW  WORKS 

1.  Adopt  a  Biblical  doctrinal  platform.  Print  it.  Con¬ 
structively  teach  and  consistently  practise  it. 

2.  Exercise  care  in  selecting  a  name.  Avoid  a  name  that 
might  cause  some  to  form  wrong  conclusions.  Certain  names 
give  the  impression  that  a  work  is  linked  with  movements  that 
are  fanatical,  in  disrepute,  or  do  not  have  public  confidence. 
The  word  “church”  is  Biblical.  It  usually  carries  more  weight 
than  mission,  center,  tabernacle,  etc.  The  word  “Bible”  in 
a  name  is  comprehensive,  weighty,  dignified.  It  has  advertis¬ 
ing  advantages. 

3.  Emphasize  Biblical  evangelism.  Guard  against  shallow 
evangelism. 

4.  Hold  Bible  conferences.  Make  much  of  Bible  teaching 
that  so  builds  as  to  produce  practical  spiritual  living  and 
evangelism. 

5.  Do  not  organize  too  quickly.  Permit  organization  to 
serve  a  work  already  existent.  Do  not  aim  to  secure  a  work 
through  mere  organization.  . 

6.  Proceed  cautiously  and  prayerfully  in  establishing  and 
building  membership.  Aim  for  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

7.  Proceed  prayerfully  and  carefully  in  securing  leader¬ 
ship.  Many  promising  works  have  been  handicapped,  even 
wrecked,  by  individuals  becoming  identified  with  them, 
especially  with  their  leadership,  who  do  not  have  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  saved  and  unsaved  individuals  because  of  hobbies, 
doctrinal  peculiarity,  inconsistent  living,  or  previous  failure 
in  Ghristian  works. 

8.  Use  evangelists,  Bible  teachers,  and  missionaries  who 
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do  a  constructive  work.  Outside  speakers  can  say  and  do 
things  that  will  wreck  the  confidence  of  a  constituency. 

9.  Present  such  missionary  works  as  merit  the  people’s 
support.  Promising  works  have  suffered  severely  through  use 
of  speakers  and  presentation  of  missionary  projects  that  have 
gained  enthusiastic  support  of  immature  Christians  in  a  new 
work  and  have  later  been  proven  unworthy  of  confidence. 
New  works,  especially  independent  works,  constitute  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  shallow,  loose,  inefficient,  even  unworthy 
pastors,  evangelists,  teachers,  and  missionary  works. 

10.  Build  and  maintain  a  strong  up-to-date  mailing  list. 

11.  Aim  to  reach  Sunday  School  parents  for  Christ  Jesus. 

12.  Use  a  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  publication. 

13.  Proceed  cautiously  regarding  property.  Guard  against 
title  being  held  by  an  individual.  If  circumstances  necessitate 
its  being  held  by  an  individual  or  committee,  assurance 
should  be  given  clearly  and  legally  that  properties  are  held 
in  trust  until  the  work  is  safely  and  permanently  organized. 

14.  The  method  of  having  branch  works  founded,  super¬ 
vised,  and  controlled  by  established  churches  is  very  effective. 
An  establishing  or  supervising  church  should  wisely  commit 
as  much  responsibility  and  work  to  those  in  the  branch  as  is 
possible.  This  method  develops  the  branch  people  and  work¬ 
ers.  The  controlling  church  should  avoid  pauperizing  a 
branch.  It  should  exercise  such  control  as  to  safeguard  the 
new  work  from  doctrinal  error,  flagrant  sin,  destructive 
leadership,  and  wrong  financial  procedure.  In  order  to  con¬ 
trol,  safeguard,  and  guide,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  super¬ 
vising  church  to  have  a  written  working  agreement  with  the 
branch  and  also  hold  title  to  the  property. 

16.  The  establishing  and  supervising  church  will  often 
help  a  branch  financially.  Thus  it  is  responsible  for  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  financial  investments  of  Christians,  as  well  as  their 
investment  of  time  and  effort.  The  church  pastored  by  the 
writer  aids  its  branches  chiefly  through  loans  without  inter¬ 
est,  also  through  guaranteeing  loans  made  by  individuals  to 
a  branch  for  development  of  its  work.  These  loans  are  made 
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through  a  system  known  as  the  Cicero  Trust  Fund.  Mime¬ 
ograph  description  of  this  system  is  furnished  upon  request.* 

16.  A  written  working  agreement  should  exist  between  the 
establishing  and  supervising  church  and  a  branch.  The  pre¬ 
amble  in  the  working  agreement  between  the  Cicero  Bible 
Church  and  its  branches  states  that  when  a  branch  so  de¬ 
velops  as  to  be  able  to  assure  ability  to  sustain  its  work  and 
function  as  an  Independent  Bible  Church  that  the  central 
church  will  cooperate  in  so  launching  it.  Any  investment 
upon  the  part  of  the  central  church  will  be  considered  a  mis^ 
sionary  gift. 

The  working  agreement  takes  care  of  the  following: 

a.  Leaves  selection  and  direction  of  branch  pastors  with 
the  home  church. 

b.  The  branch  pastor  has  authority  to  select  an  executive 
committee  of  three  or  more  laymen  to  aid  in  directing  and 
developing  the  work. 

c.  A  simple  method  of  organization  and  operation  is  out¬ 
lined. 

d.  Provision  is  made  for  a  branch  membership  as  devel¬ 
opment  may  justify. 

e.  A  system  of  financial  operation  and  supervision  is  out¬ 
lined.* 

The  Cicero  Bible  Church  has  aided  seventeen  branch 
works.  (1)  One  branch  work  was  forced  to  cease  through  in¬ 
ability  to  rent  or  secure  a  meeting  place.  In  a  section  of 
Chicago  characterized  by  sad  poverty,  dark  sin,  and  desperate 
need,  it  conducted  three  Sunday  Schools,  one  for  Gypsy 
children,  one  for  Mexican  children,  and  one  for  colored 
children.  This  work  brought  development  to  many  young 
people  in  Christian  training.  (2)  Two  branch  works  left  the 
supervision  of  this  church.  (3)  A  branch  work  was  in  a 
neighborhood  that  changed  from  white  to  negro  population. 
It  was  sold  to  a  group  of  colored  Christians  in  a  way  that 

’Address  mail  to  Cicero  Bible  Church,  2230  S.  Laramie  Avenue,  Cicero  SO, 
Illinois. 

’This  working  agreement  in  mimeograph  form  is  sent  by  Cicero  Bible 
Church  to  interested  churches  upon  request. 
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greatly  encouraged  them.  A  sound,  constructive  Bible  work 
functions  under  the  purchasing  group.  (4)  One  branch  work 
was  the  outgrowth  of  an  open-air  meeting.  It  began  sessions 
in  a  pool  hall.  Two  branch  works  began  in  garages.  Two 
branch  works  began  in  homes ;  others  in  rented  stores.  Sev¬ 
eral  began  in  closed  church  buildings.  One  began  in  a  school, 
then  used  a  municipal  hre  headquarters,  and  has  now  built 
two  units  of  a  regular  building.  (6)  Eleven  branches  are 
now  supervised  by  the  Cicero  Church.  Nine  occupy  prop¬ 
erties  that  have  been  or  are  being  purchased.  (6)  Eight 
branches  have  full-time  pastors. 

At  this  writing  the  Cicero  congregation  has,  without  a 
question  or  dissenting  voice,  voted  to  present  our  Berwyn 
Bible  Church  branch  with  title  to  a  property  with  an  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  between  $50,000  and  $56,000.  Twenty-three 
years  ago  this  church  purchased  a  bungalow  in  a  territory 
that  was  zoned  against  church  edifices.  Partitions  were  re¬ 
moved.  A  Sunday  School  and  church  developed.  Later  a 
closed  bank  building  which  had  been  valued  at  $50,000,  which 
was  later  used  as  a  tavern,  was  purchased  at  auction  for 
unpaid  taxes.  Additional  money  was  loaned  to  this  branch 
for  the  new  project  which  amounted  to  approximately  $10,000. 
During  the  twenty-three  years  the  branch  has,  with  the 
Cicero  Church’s  assistance,  repaid  monies  loaned  without 
interest.  It  has  a  sustaining  membership,  a  capable  church 
board,  and  strong  missionary  budget. 

Other  branches  travel  toward  this  goal.  One  which  began 
in  a  home  chafed  in  crowded,  rented  quarters  for  years.  It 
was  kept  from  unwise  property  moves  by  this  church’s 
supervision.  This  month  it  dedicates  a  splendid  brick  edifice 
purchased  from  the  Methodist  denomination.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  purchased  this  splendid  comer  property  on  Chicago’s 
west  side;  $8,000  prepares  it  for  occupancy.  All  money  has 
been  loaned,  without  interest,  by  Christians  in  the  branch 
and  this  church.  Those  loaning  money  are  being  repaid  month 
by  month.  Apostasy  closed  it!  Fundamentalism  opened  it! 

III.  SAFEGUARDING  NEW  WORKS 

1.  Through  a  wise  constitution.  The  importance  of  a 
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proper  constitution  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Many  prom¬ 
ising:  works  have  been  handicapped — even  wrecked — ^through 
neglect  or  weakness  in  this  respect.  A  constitution  should  at 
least  cover : 

a.  Name. 

b.  Purpose. 

c.  Doctrinal  statement. 

d.  Membership  qualifications. 

e.  Method  of  government. 

(1)  The  quorum  necessary. 

(2)  Voting  age. 

(3)  Calling  of  meetings. 

(4)  Official  positions. 

(5)  Authority  in  government. 

(6)  Annual  meeting. 

(7)  Moderator  of  the  church  board  and  congregational 
meetings  (for  this  the  pastor  is  suggested). 

f.  Officers. 

(1)  Designation  of  them. 

(2)  Length  of  term  (Rotary  system  suggested). 

(3)  Method  of  selection. 

(a)  A  nominating  committee  is  suggested. 

(b)  Biblical  standards  are  suggested,  to  be  signed 
by  each  one  nominated. 

g.  Duties  of  officers. 

h.  Pastoral  relationship. 

(1)  The  call. 

(2)  Severance  of  relationship. 

i.  Church  alone  ordaining  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

j.  Holding  of  title  to  property. 

k.  Sale  of  property. 

l.  Incurring  indebtedness. 

m.  Discipline. 

n.  Amendments.* 

*Notes  to  bf  rememberrd  in  making  a  constitution  include  the  following: 

(1)  Form  and  adopt  the  constitution  over  a  period  of  time. 

(2)  The  constitution  can  be  preceded  by  a  simplified  working  agree¬ 
ment  until  a  work  so  develops  as  to  need  a  constitution  {tont.,  p.  156). 
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2.  Througrh  keeping  the  work  upon  a  Biblical  foundation. 

a.  By  doctrinal  teaching  and  preaching. 

b.  By  prophetical  teaching  and  preaching. 

c.  By  soul-working  (evangelism)  teaching  and  preach¬ 
ing. 

d.  By  expository  teaching  and  preaching. 

e.  By  Spirit-hlled-life  teaching  and  preaching. 

f.  By  teaching  that  exposes  and  counteracts  error, 
isms,  cults,  apostasy. 

g.  By  weekly  Bible  class  or  school. 

h.  By  circulation  of  Biblical  litera.ture. 

i.  By  maintaining  a  church  library. 

j.  By  using  a  circulating  library. 

3.  Through  proper  organization. 

a.  Do  not  organize  too  quickly. 

b.  Let  organization  follow  and  serve  an  existing  work. 

c.  Guard  against  too  hasty  choice  of  leaders.  Quietly 
investigate  their  financial  reputation,  mannerisms, 
morals,  stability,  wisdom  in  dealing  with  others, 
ability  to  cooperate,  family  life,  and  past  record 
concerning  Bible  truth. 

4.  Through  preaching  and  teaching  that  produces  and 
maintains  Biblical  separation  from  carnality,  worldli¬ 
ness. 

5.  Through  maintaining  high  moral  church-standards. 

a.  By  disciplining  sin  wisely,  courageously,  thoroughly, 
lovingly. 

b.  By  disciplining  sin  as  publicly  as  it  is  known  pub¬ 

licly. 

c.  By  maintaining  spiritual-life  standards  for  leader¬ 
ship. 

(3)  The  constitution  should  be: 

(a)  Studied. 

(b)  Remembered. 

(c)  Referred  to. 

(d)  Respected. 

(e)  Used. 

(f)  Obeyed. 

(g)  Church  membership  should  be  educated  concerning  it.  The  best 
education  is  to  function  in  accordance  with  it 
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6.  Through  balancing  Bible  teaching  and  preaching  with 
emphasis  upon  and  practice  of  evangelism. 

7.  Through  continuous  teaching,  exposing  and  building 
against  apostasy. 

a.  Teaching  exposing  apostasy’s  subtlety,  phraseology, 
manipulations. 

b.  Teaching  through  organizations. 

c.  Teaching  through  proper  literature. 

8.  Through  proper  handling  of  finances. 

a.  By  some  efficient,  trusted  man  as  treasurer. 

b.  By  proper  bookkeeping. 

c.  By  carefulness  in  protecting  and  using  money  for 
designated  purposes. 

d.  By  avoiding  incurring  debt,  especially  loading  the 
church. 

e.  By  avoiding  incurring  debt  without  authority. 

f.  By  using  Biblical  methods  in  securing  money. 

9.  Through  avoiding  development  of  special  groups  or 
social  cliques.  A  leader  or  pastor  can  hinder  work 
from  its  development  through  favoring,  or  giving  the 
impression  that  he  favors  or  is  unduly  influenced  by, 
special  groups  or  individuals. 

10.  Through  continuous  guarding  against  alliance  with 
unbiblical  activities  such  as 

a.  Community  Chest  work. 

b.  Political  activities. 

c.  Patriotic  enterprises. 

d.  Christless  social  service. 

e.  Compromising  or  apostate  movements  or  works. 

11.  Through  guarding  against  unwise  methods  such  as 

a.  Unbiblical  isolation. 

b.  Mere  fighting  of  others. 

c.  Criticism  without  love. 

d.  Fanaticism. 

e.  Attacking  other  Christian  servants. 

f.  Making  statements  without  evidence. 

g.  Proclaiming  hasty  conclusons — conclusions  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  documented  facts. 
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h.  Hobbies. 

i.  Lack  of  a  1  Corinthians  13  attitude. 

12.  Through  guarding  work  against  speakers,  works,  and 
practices  that  do  not  build  spiritually,  such  as 

a.  The  wrong  kind  of  Bible  teachers,  evangelists,  mis¬ 
sionary  speakers  and  works. 

b.  Fleshy,  shallow,  glamorous  pulpit  subjects. 

c.  Carnal  advertising,  promotion,  organization,  and 
pulpit  methods. 

13.  Through  building  people  in  prayer,  Bible  study  and 
obedience,  witnessing,  giving,  missions,  separation,  a 
Spirit-filled  life. 

14.  Through  guarding  against  lopsided  independency 
such  as  opposing  other  Biblical  servants  and  organ¬ 
izations. 

15.  Through  guiding  new  work  into  affiliating  fellowship 
with  a  wider,  stronger,  Biblically  fundamental  fellow¬ 
ship. 

a.  Know  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  greater 
fellowship. 

b.  Avoid  a  fellowship  that  will  teach,  influence,  or  en¬ 

courage  ideas  or  practices  contrary  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  principles  of  the  new  work. 

c.  Associate  with  such  a  fellowship  as  will  strengthen 
the  foundation  principles  and  practices  of  the 
new  work. 

d.  Associate  with  a  greater  fellowship  that  will  con¬ 
structively  guard  a  new  work  from  a  self-centered 
and  unhealthy  isolated  experience. 

e.  Educate  the  people  about  this  greater  fellowship. 

f.  Cooperate  with  the  greater  fellowship?.  Work  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  financial  support  and  otherwise. 

g.  Teach  the  difference  between  interdenominational, 
undenominational,  and  independent  works. 

h.  Enlighten  continually  about  Biblical  apostasy. 

16.  Through  learning  and  teaching  proper  parliamentary 
procedure  in  handling  of  business  matters.  Promis¬ 
ing  works  have  been  wrested  from  the  control  of 
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pastors  and  sincere  Christians  because  of  being  out- 
maneuvered  in  parliamentary  procedure  by  an  un- 
biblical  opposition. 

17.  Through  avoiding  hasty  ordination  of  unqualified  men 
to  the  Christian  ministry. 

18.  Through  paying  the  price  by  means  of  God’s  enabling 
grace. 

a.  Being  misunderstood,  misrepresented,  criticized, 
slandered,  unappreciated,  opposed,  persecuted. 

b.  The  hard,  sacrificial  work  demanded. 

19.  Through  exercise  of  sanctified  common  sense.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  most  sensible,  practical,  resourceful 
Being  in  the  universe. 

IV.  EXPANDING  THROUGH  NEW  WORKS 

1.  New  or  branch  works  can  so  develop  and  be  guided  as 
to  establish  their  own  branch  works.  Doing  so  will 
strengthen  their  work. 

2.  Any  branch  or  new  work  cam  build  other  works 
through  following  the  procedure  outlined  in  this  mate¬ 
rial. 

3.  Any  work  can  continuously  multiply  through  properly 
establishing  and  building  branch  or  new  works. 

When  the  large  Sunday  School  of  the  Cicero  Bible  Church 
convenes,  eleven  branch  Sunday  Schools  convene  simultane¬ 
ously.  Some  would  claim  that  this  constitutes  the  largest  and 
most  effective  Sunday  School  work  in  Illinois.  When  the 
regular  services  of  this  church  convene,  similar  services 
convene  in  eleven  works  under  our  supervision.  These  branch 
works  maintain  and  steadily  increase  their  local  missionary 
budgets.  Young  people  from  their  fellowships  are  increas¬ 
ingly  being  prepared  for  and  entering  full-time  Christian 
work.  Young  men  are  being  ordained  to  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry  from  these  works.  Two  of  these  branches  have  estab¬ 
lished  and  supervised  new  branch-works.  It  is  our  hope  and 
prayer  that  even  greater  expansion  will  occur  through  each 
work  under  our  supervision. 

Cicero,  Illinois 
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THE  AMAZING  POWER  OF  UNBELIEF 
IN  THE  WORLD  TODAY 

A  SIGN  OF  THE  PREDICTED  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  REVOLT 

By  Harry  Hager,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

In  his  original  state  before  the  fall  man  was  a  creature 
full  of  faith.  He  lived  in  continual  and  unbroken  fellowship 
with  God,  and  he  could  do  this  because  no  doubt  or  unbelief 
had  as  yet  intervened  to  affect  or  destroy  this  blessed  bond 
that  existed  between  himself  and  his  Maker.  Man  was  a 
believing  creature.  It  was  normal  and  natural  for  him  to 
believe — to  believe  that  there  was  a  God,  to  believe  every¬ 
thing  that  was  revealed  about  Him,  to  trust  in  Him  and  to 
take  Him  at  His  word  in  all  things  whether  it  was  God’s 
commandments.  His  promises  or  His  warnings.  Man’s  faith 
was  a  perfect  faith  even  though  it  was  not  yet  a  mature 
faith  (immature,  however,  only  in  the  sense  of  years  and 
experience). 

When  the  elf  of  pride  entered  man’s  heart,  the  first  great 
monster-sin  to  stagger  into  this  world  was  the  sin  of  unbelief, 
manifesting  itself  in  Adam’s  unwillingness  to  take  God 
absolutely  and  implicitly  at  His  word.  Thereafter  it  was 
man’s  perverted  nature  and  habit  not  to  believe,  but  to  dis¬ 
believe.  A  numerous  foul  brood  of  perverts  was  bom  of  this 
first  great  monster-sin  in  swift  and  multiplied  succession. 
Man’s  belief  in  the  supernatural  soon  degenerated  into  super¬ 
stition,  idolatry  and  witchcraft.  Faith  in  God’s  providence 
was  supplanted  by  murmuring,  bitterness  and  rebellion. 
Man’s  legitimate  self-confidence  was  supplanted  by  fear, 
hesitation  and  worry.  Man’s  faith  in  the  future  degenerated 
into  dalliance,  despondency  and  despair.  Man’s  faith  in  his 
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neisrhbor  deteriorated  into  suspicion,  variance  and  wrath. 
Man's  capacity  for  that  mutual  confidence  which  is  basic  to 
all  society  and  social  order  was  vitiated  by  the  unbelief  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  hatred,  strife,  anarchy  and  sedition. 
Underlying  all  of  these  defaultings  of  faith,  man's  belief 
in  God  declined  first  of  all  to  misbelief,  then  agnosticism, 
then  ultimately  atheism  and  open  infidelity. 

Unbelief  is  the  parent  sin,  the  father  and  progenitor  of 
all  other  sins,  just  as  faith  is.  the  prime  virtue,  the  mother 
of  all  the  other  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Christian  life.  It 
is  evident  from  this,  then,  that  just  as  we  can  trace  the 
progress  of  faith  in  history,  just  so  we  can  trace  the  path¬ 
ology  of  unbelief  in  its  origin,  its  history  and  its  logical  con¬ 
summation  in  the  course  of  human  events.  For  as  it  may  be 
said  of  unbelief  that  it  was  the  first  sin  to  enter  into  this 
world,  so  it  will  also  be  the  last  sin  to  leave  the  world.  When 
it  does  leave  the  world,  like  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  it  will 
have  grown  from  the  first  seemingly  small  offense  that  it 
was  at  the  beginning,  until  it  has  become  a  huge  tree  shoot¬ 
ing  forth  great  branches  full  of  the  nests  of  unclean  birds; 
and  it  will  be  like  a  lump  of  leaven  which  at  first  was  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal,  but  which  at  the  end  had  leavened 
the  whole  lump.  It  is  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  we  shall 
observe  some  of  the  present-day  aspects  of  unbelief  in  its 
several  developments  and  maturing  manifestations.  We  shall 
turn  our  attention,  first  of  all,  to  the  nature  of  unbelief. 

I.  THE  NATURE  OF  UNBELIEF 

Let  US  begin  with  a  definition.  In  its  simplest  form,  un¬ 
belief  is  failure  to  be  aware  of  and  to  acknowledge  the  bond 
that  exists  or  ought  to  exist  between  oneself  and  one's 
Maker.  No  man  is  born  an  absolute  and  total  unbeliever.  No 
child  (though  he  is  born  in  total  depravity)  is  ever  born  an 
infidel.  That  child  may  become  an  infidel  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  originally  he  is  not  born  utterly  devoid  of  some  kind 
of  an  instinct  for  the  supernatural.  As  he  matures,  if  the 
child  is  left  uninstructed,  this  vague  awareness  of  the  super¬ 
natural  will  manifest  itself  in  increasingly  perverted  forms 
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of  misbelief  and  superstition,  but  not  of  atheism  and  in¬ 
fidelity. 

There  are  no  atheists  among  primitive  pagan  tribes  that 
have  been  untouched  by  civilization.  The  sin  of  the  heathen 
is  the  sin  of  superstition  and  unbelief,  but  not  of  an  unbelief 
manifesting  itself  in  utter  failure  to  acknowledge  and  to  be 
aware  of  an  instinct  for  the  supernatural.  The  heathen  be¬ 
lieves  in  gods  many  and  lords  many  (altogether  too  many), 
but  atheism  which  denies  the  existence  of  any  God  at  all  is 
utterly  foreign  to  their  life  and  consciousness. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  should  be  so,  for  unbelief  involves  not 
simply  a  mental  attitude  but  the  predisposition  of  an  evil 
heart  and  a  perverted  will  in  relation  to  known  truth.  Christ 
.said  to  His  contemporaries,  “Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that 
ye  may  have  life.”  In  Hebrews  3:12  unbelief  is  said  to  have 
its  .seat  and  residence  not  in  the  mind,  but  in  the  human 
heart  with  all  the  inherent  and  deep-rooted  perversity  of 
man’s  unquelled  revolt  against  his  Maker.  “The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  God.” 

Unbelief,  whatever  may  be  its  several  forms  and  grada¬ 
tions,  is  not  mere  absence  of  faith,  a  sort  of  neutral  and 
noncommittal  state  of  mental  reservation;  but  the  very 
antithesis  of  faith,  involving  even  in  its  supposedly  more  in¬ 
nocent  manifestations  some  incipient  underlying  negation  of 
God  in  perversity  of  heart  and  will. 

Unbelief  in  any  form  is  never  merely  a  flaw  in  human 
thinking  nor  a  simple  peccadillo  in  the  sight  of  God.  Christ’s 
most  scathing  denunciations  against  sin  were  directed  not 
against  uncleanness  of  the  flesh  (however  unsparing  He  was 
in  His  holiness  against  all  human  impurity)  or  even  against 
hypocrisy,  against  which  He  most  certainly  aimed  the  heavy 
artillery  of  His  fiery  indignation;  but  against  the  sin  of  un¬ 
belief  as  the  most  sinister,  pernicious  and  damnable  of  all 
human  attitudes  in  man’s  relation  to  his  Maker.  I  ask,  then, 
are  you  aware  of  God  in  your  life?  Do  you  acknowledge  the 
bond  that  exists  or  ought  to  exist  between  yourself  and  your 
Maker?  Are  you  appalled  at  the  widespread  neglect  of  God 
among  the  masses  today?  Are  you  troubled  that  under  the 
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guise  of  honest  inquiry  and  the  aegis  of  intellectual  freedom 
practically  all  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  today  are 
committed  in  principle,  and  contributing  in  fact,  to  the 
modern  spirit  of  unbelief?  Are  you  alarmed  when  the  ado¬ 
lescents  in  your  home  refuse  to  commit  themselves  without 
reservation  to  render  allegiance  to  God's  Son?  Do  you  pray 
hard  when  a  little  “No”  in  response  to  the  claims  of  Christ 
rises  up  in  the  heart  of  your  growing  child?  Pilate’s  wife, 
being  warned  in  a  dream,  importuned  her  husband:  “Let 
there  be  nothing  between  you  and  this  righteous  man.”  I 
say,  “Let  there  be  no  unbelief  whatsoever  between  you  and 
Jesus  Christ.”  “For  to  whom  sware  he  that  they  should  not 
enter  into  his  rest,  but  to  them  that  believed  not?” 

II.  THE  GROWTH  OF  UNBELIEF 

We  shall  look  in  the  next  place  at  the  growth  of  unbelief. 
We  have  noted  that  unbelief  is  not  a  simple  vice,  but  the 
strongest  expression  that  sin  can  assume — the  first,  worst 
and  uttermost  sin  of  mankind.  Unbelief  is  not  a  static  sin. 
To  stand  still  is  not  of  its  true  nature  and  essence.  It  is 
a  seminal  sin  that  is  bound  according  to  its  own  law  of 
growth  to  unfold,  increase  and  multiply.  If  faith  is  a  kernel 
of  wheat,  then  unbelief  is  a  wild  tare;  and  in  each  case  there 
is  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  seed  of  the  harv'est 
in  the  ear,  and  ultimately  the  sheaves  and  the  bundles  of  the 
final  reaping.  Faith  in  the  believer  does  not  and  cannot 
stand  still.  Through  the  waterings  of  grace  and  the  harrow- 
ings  of  special  trial  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  Himself  sees  to 
its  increase.  Even  in  the  winter  seasons  of  the  soul  its  roots 
quietly  and  imperceptibly  strike  down  the  more  deeply.  The 
tares  also  follow  this  same  law  of  seed  and  harvest. 

Even  among  the  pagans  outside  of  the  pale  of  Christendom 
simple  misbelief  is  found  in  time  to  degenerate  into  forms 
of  open  and  wanton  revolt  against  the  one  true  God.  How¬ 
ever  vile  and  obscene  the  paganism  described  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Romans  was,  this  degeneracy 
of  non-Christendom  is  a  thousand  times  more  manifest  in  all 
of  its  savage  lawlessness  and  cruelty  after  these  nineteen 
hundred  years.  Lewis  Brown  has  written  a  book  on  pagan 
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religions  entitled,  “This  Believing  World."  We  wonder  if  he 
is  at  all  familiar  with  the  dark  picture  which  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  so  plainly  portray  with  regard  to  the  final  mighty 
resurgence  of  this  pagan  world,  refusing  finally  the  gospel 
of  light  and  reasserting  in  a  climactic  demonstration  of  its 
wanton  unbelief  (ripened  into  unbelief)  its  deep-seated  an¬ 
tagonisms  against  the  one  true  God. 

But  it  is  within  the  pale  of  so-called  Christian  civilization 
itself  that  the  most  significant  conflict  between  faith  and  infi¬ 
delity  is  brought  to  its  final  Waterloo.  Though  the  molten 
lava  of  unbelief  has  smoldered  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
Christian  milieu  down  through  the  centuries  since  apostolic 
times,  yet  there  are  occasional  eruptions  here  and  there,  such 
as  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  movement  of  human¬ 
ism  which  accompanied  it.  But  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  the 
Encyclopaedists  of  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  unbelief  within  the  pale 
of  Christian  civilization,  but  outside  of  the  church,  found 
in  a  mighty  new  movement  of  secularism  and  anti-clericalism 
a  convenient  ambush  from  which  to  launch  its  attack  against 
the  citadels  of  the  faith.  It  was  the  Wesleyan  revival  and  the 
great  Evangelical  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
restrained  this  anti-God  movement  from  gaining  complete 
ascendancy.  The  lava  kept  smoldering  underground,  however, 
to  belch  forth  again  in  our  own  century  in  the  mightiest 
eruption  of  atheism  and  unbelief  that  the  world  has  ever 
yet  witnessed. 

Unbelief,  however,  not  only  follows  its  own  law  of  in¬ 
crease,  but  also  its  own  law  of  degeneracy.  When  man  no 
longer  believes  in  God,  he  has  not  many  alternatives  left 
from  which  to  choose  the  subsequent  course  of  his  further 
mental  and  spiritual  aberrations.  Man  is  incorrigibly  re¬ 
ligious,  constituted  in  such  a  way  that  he  inevitably  believes 
in  something  and  somebody.  When  he  refuses  to  believe  in 
God  he  is  bound  still  to  fasten  his  faith  to  some  object  of 
confidence  and  devotion.  The  heathen  worship  the  creature 
rather  than  the  Creator  in  the  form  of  sticks,  stones,  four- 
footed  beasts,  etc.,  i.e.,  as  totemists  or  animists;  but  the 
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unbelieving  anti-Christianity  which  exists  side  by  side  with 
the  church  and  which  has  grown  up  within  the  pale  of 
Christian  society  itself  manifests  its  unbelief  in  a  different 
form,  yet  with  the  same  principle  involved.  The  unfaith  of 
anti-Christianity  is  a  faith  in  God  which  has  degenerated 
into  faith  in  man  or  faith  in  the  human  genius. 

But  this  world  of  unbelief  that  exists  side  by  side  with 
the  church  within  the  pale  of  Christian  civilization  has  in 
our  century  already  passed  through  and  beyond  this  stage 
of  mere  humanism,  man's  confidence  in  and  worship  of  man. 
The  era  of  man’s  faith  in  man  may  be  said  to  have  come  to 
a  total  eclipse  in  World  War  I  and  the  general  collapse  of 
the  period  of  the  Great  Depression  of  1929,  and  the  years 
which  followed.  From  the  economic  standpoint  the  Great 
Depression  was  simply  a  period  of  broken  faith  and  bad 
faith  in  respect  of  human  contracts  and  obligations.  Mark 
Sullivan,  the  veteran  newspaper  man  in  that  period,  had 
this  to  say  of  the  loss  of  faith  in  one  another’s  word :  “Faith¬ 
lessness  has  actually  become  a  cult.  Great  nations  boldly 
teach  their  youth  that  any  lie,  any  false  promise,  is  blameless 
if  uttered  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  state.  Nor  is  this 
mere  doctrine;  it  is  practiced.  One  pledge  after  another  has 
been  contemptuously  broken — no  need  even  to  recite  the 
examples,  so  recent  and  notorious  are  they.  So  low  has  sunk 
the  credit  of  the  pledged  word  in  high  places  and  low  that 
it  has  led  to  spectacles  perhaps  unparalleled  in  history.”  The 
spirit  that  refers  to  its  own  treaties  as  “mere  scraps  of 
paper”  is  the  spirit  of  the  Father  of  lies.  These  are  the  days 
when  the  minister  of  propaganda  (distortion)  sits  beside  the 
other  ministers  of  state.  In  his  “Latter  Day  Pamphlets” 
Carlyle  gave  his  startling  prophecy  and  diagnosis  of  our 
present-day  anarchies,  their  cause  and  their  cure  with  the 
prescience  that  makes  the  book  more  appropriate  to  our 
own  era  than  to  the  year  1850  when  it  was  written.  The  har¬ 
vest  of  our  twentieth-century  calamities  was  foreseen  by 
Carlyle  as  the  certain  consequence  of  states,  nations  and 
societies  turning  their  backs  on  reality  and  committing  their 
fortunes  to  the  guidance  of  Sham.  The  recent  war  was  un- 
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questionably  the  offspring  of  Sham,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  peace  that  followed  was  a  Sham  of  the  first 
magnitude,  thereby  completing  the  circle. 

If  man’s  faithlessness  toward  his  fellow  men  has  been  so 
pathetically  demonstrated  in  recent  years,  it  would  be  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that,  since  man’s  faith  in  man  has  led  to 
such  utter  bankruptcy  and  chaos,  man  would  at  last  forsake 
his  unbelief  and  return  to  faith  in  God.  But  the  logic  of  un¬ 
belief,  left  to  itself,  does  not  run  in  this  direction.  Man’s 
faith  in  man  having  been  demonstrated  by  our  times  to  be 
untenable,  the  mass-minded  man  no  longer  trusting  himself 
in  an  invidious  world,  nor  having  any  confidence  any  longer 
in  his  fellow  man,  Mr.  Average  Man  proceeds  next  to  create 
in  his  vain  imagination  the  illusion  of  the  superman. 

History  is  right  now  passing  through  this  pathetic  phase 
of  unbelief.  We  have  observed  in  recent  years  the  rising  and 
falling  of  many  of  these  supermen  with  supposedly  master¬ 
minds.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  that,  when  all  the  present- 
day  dictators  have  fulfilled  their  course  and  met  each  his 
Waterloo,  mankind  at  last  will  lift  up  its  hands  in  the  utter 
destitution  and  despair  of  its  unbelief  and  turn  to  the  one 
true  God.  If  it  does  there  will  be  another  revival  and,  hu¬ 
manly  speaking,  the  history  of  the  human  race  may  tempo¬ 
rarily  have  a  new  lease  on  life.  But  if  not  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  stage  for  the  Beast,  the  Dragon,  and  the  False 
Prophet  will  be  set.  As  a  new  crop  of  dictators  appears  in 
swift  succession  upon  the  stage  of  our  modern  Sham-Age, 
Satan  will  know  that  his  last  auspicious  hour  has  come  and 
that  the  time  for  his  final  wave  of  inundating  fury  is  short. 
In  that  momentous  day  when  under  the  spell  of  an  awful 
delusion  the  world  will  believe  the  devil’s  lie  (John  8:44,  45), 
Satan  will  be  worshipped  not  in  the  form  of  an  angel  of 
light,  but  in  the  very  seat  of  God  Himself  (II  Thess.  2:4, 
9  11). 

The  appalling  strides  that  unbelief  has  made  in  the  last 
generation  is  evident  when  we  cast  a  glance  about  us.  Pliny, 
the  ancient  historian,  wrote  in  his  pre-Christian  time:  “There 
has  never  been  a  state  of  atheists.  If  you  wander  over  the 
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earth  you  will  find  cities  without  walls,  without  kings,  with¬ 
out  mints,  without  theaters,  or  gymnasiums,  but  you  will 
never  find  a  city  without  a  God,  without  prayer,  without 
oracle,  without  sacrifice.”  But  today  whole  masses,  nations 
and  peoples  are  committed  to  the  proposition  that  there  is  no 
God.  Basically  it  is  Unbelief  then  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  world’s  present  impasse.  How  tragic  when  every  lesson 
of  history  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  great  ages  of  nations 
and  societies  in  general  have  been  the  ages  of  her  most  virile 
faith !  Let  me  remind  you  of  some  examples  of  the  mass  un¬ 
belief  of  only  yesterday.  “We  Germans  have  been  called  by 
fate  to  be  the  first  to  break  with  Christianity.  It  is  to  be  an 
honor.”  So  wrote  an  anonymous  Nazi  in  a  sensational  book 
called  ‘‘Gott  und  Volk”  (God  and  Nation)  circulating  in  Ger¬ 
many  with  a  demand  utterly  outstripping  the  output  of  the 
printing  press.  The  book  outlined  a  religious  new  order  re¬ 
placing  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  The  ‘‘new  order” 
was  to  center  around  love  for  Germany  and  fidelity  to  the 
‘‘Uebermensch”  (Superman). 

You  remember  also  the  blasphemous  utterances  of  the 
Russian  Zinoviev  in  the  heyday  of  the  Soviet  persecution  of 
the  Russian  church.  He  declared,  ‘‘We  will  grapple  with  the 
Lord  God  in  due  season.  We  shall  vanquish  Him  in  His 
highest  Heaven  and  wherever  He  seeks  refuge  we  will  subdue 
Him  forever.  The  decree  of  the  Soviet  congress  declared 
ultimately  there  shall  not  remain  a  single  house  of  prayer 
in  Soviet  territory.  The  very  concept  of  God  will  be  expelled 
from  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  survival  of  the  Middle  Ages  which 
has  served  as  an  instrument  to  oppress  the  working  man.” 
Be  not  deceived,  in  spite  of  more  amicable  gestures  that  may 
be  made  under  the  pressures  of  her  present  bid  for  world 
domination,  the  Russian  bear  of  anti-Christian  revolt  is 
bound  to  stalk  the  world  of  Christian  society  as  the  New 
Colossus  of  Europe  and  Asia,  now  that  his  war  is  over  in  its 
present  phase. 

Right  here  in  Christian  America  the  champions  of  com¬ 
munistic  infidelity  have  marched  through  our  streets,  singing: 
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“Arise,  ye  toilers  of  all  nations, 

Condemned  to  misery  and  woe ; 

To  hell  with  humbleness  and  patience, 

Give  deadly  battle  to  your  foe ! 

Wipe  out  the  ruling  wealthy  classes. 

Arise  and  slash  your  thraldom  chains. 

Let  Power  be  wielded  by  the  masses. 

Let  those  who  labor  hold  the  reins!” 

You  recall  also  that  on  November  21,  1925  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Atheism  organized  itself 
and  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court  after  two 
New  York  judges  had  refused  it.  Junior  Atheistic  leagues 
were  formed  in  many  high  schools  throughout  our  land,  the 
best  known  branches  bearing  the  bizarre  and  puerile  titles, 
“The  Society  of  the  Godless,”  “The  Liberal  Club,”  “Society 
of  Damned  Souls,”  “The  Hedonic  Host  of  Hell-Bent  Heathen,” 
“Sons  of  Satan,”  etc.  The  organization  of  the  Teachers’  In¬ 
ternationale  at  one  time  had  some  55,000  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  enrolled  in  its  membership.  You  re¬ 
call  also  how  this  4A  Society  has  borrowed  the  church’s  own 
methods  by  disseminating  over  600,000  infidel  tracts  in  a 
single  year,  offering  prizes  in  art  and  literary  contests  for 
the  best  caricature  of  Jesus  Christ,  issuing  calls  to  all  Mod¬ 
ernists,  Unitarians,  Rationalists,  Free-thinkers  and  Agnostics 
to  join  their  ranks,  and  urging  the  masses  to  revolt  with  the 
slogan,  “Arise,  ye  prisoners  of  the  priest,  take  down  the  god 
of  superstition.  The  hour  to  overthrow  the  church  has  come.” 
Thus  the  mass-man  is  inclined  and  prepared  for  the  oncoming 
worldwide  religious  revolution. 

Oh,  the  appalling  blight  of  unbelief  upon  the  world  today ! 
The  world  is  drunk  in  this  fateful  hour  not  simply  under  the 
Circean  spell  of  the  demon  of  convivial  lust  or  the  siren 
charm  of  mammon,  but  drunk  with  the  awful  poison  of  un¬ 
belief,  the  toxin  of  a  staggering  infidelity.  The  world  is 
stooping  this  day,  bending  low  under  the  crushing  burden  of 
a  terrific  economic  debt  of  billions  of  dollars,  threatening 
even  ours — ^the  most  solvent  of  nations — with  chaos  and 
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bankruptcy.  But  this  is  not  its  saddest  plight.  The  world’s 
most  appalling  and  crushing  liability  is  the  awful  arrearage 
and  frightful  debt  incurred  by  its  unbelief.  The  world  has 
the  jitters  today,  trembling  at  the  prospect  of  unleashed 
fury  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs,  but  how  much  more 
havoc  by  far  has  been  wrought  by  the  poison  fumes  of 
apostasy,  infidelity  and  unbelief  already  spread  so  widely 
over  the  world! 

Unbelief  has  destroyed  whole  nations  in  the  past.  It  has 
caused  even  present-day  powers  like  France  to  decline  into 
second-  or  third-rate  nations.  Unbelief  scattered  God’s  beloved 
old  covenant-people  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  break¬ 
ing  off  the  natural  branches  in  utter  unfruitfulness.  Nations, 
peoples  and  individuals  stand  and  continue  to  stand  only 
by  faith. 

III.  THE  CONSUMMATION  OF  UNBELIEF 

We  enter  next  upon  a  phase  of  unbelief  calculated  to 
solemnize  our  hearts,  namely,  the  predicted  progress  of  evil 
upon  the  earth — the  steps  by  which  human  iniquity  and 
Satanic  corruption  finally  descend  to  the  depths  of  open 
rebellion  against  God  within  God’s  own  house,  the  visible 
and  professing  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  prophetic  Scriptures  speak  of  two  great  forms  of 
iniquity  that  will  come  to  their  maturity  and  consummation 
in  the  end-time.  Ecclesiastical  corruption  and  apostasy  are 
the  one ;  the  open  revolt  of  the  evil  power  against  God  is  the 
other.  These  two,  though  separate  and  distinct,  are  never¬ 
theless  very  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  for  it  is 
ecclesiastical  corruption  and  apostasy  that  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  great  revolt  of  the  civil  power  against  God 
all  over  the  world;  the  falling  away  of  the  Church  must 
precede  the  falling  apart  of  the  state  of  nationalities  and  the 
disintegration  of  governments  in  the  brittleness  of  iron  mixed 
with  clay.  The  one  inevitably  follows  the  other  and  will  follow 
as  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles  (nations)  are  fulfilled. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  course  of  unbelief  to  its 
logical  consummation  in  the  world  of  non-Christendom,  the 
heathen  world,  also  in  the  civilized  world  of  anti-Christendom. 
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It  is  necessary,  also,  however,  to  trace  the  rising  tide  of  un¬ 
belief  in  the  sphere  of  the  nominal  church,  the  apostate 
sphere  of  pseudo-Christianity.  There  are  many  factors  that 
contribute  to  this  apostasy.  In  II  Thessalonians  2:3,  Mark 
13:22,  and  I  Kings  22  there  is  an  indication  of  the  principal 
cause  of  this  spiritual  catastrophe — the  lying  spirit  by  which 
multitudes  of  professing  Christians  will  be  deceived  and 
led  astray. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  only  difficult  in  the 
first  place  to  acquire  true  saving  faith,  but  it  is  also  very 
hard  to  keep  the  faith  after  one  has  come  to  it.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  God  Himself  ordained  that  His  people  should 
go  through  every  kind  of  test  and  trial.  It  may  be  the  death 
of  a  loved  one,  the  loss  of  one’s  own  health,  financial  re¬ 
verses,  family  tensions,  but  in  every  instance  it  is  the  divine 
intention  that  the  faith  principle  shall  be  brought  on  the 
anvil  in  order  that  its  genuineness  and  indefectibility  may  be 
discerned  and  demonstrated.  Whatever  the  trial,  the  faith  of 
the  believer  is  involved.  Whether  or  not  one’s  faith  can  stand 
the  test  depends  experimentally  upon  the  extent  to  which  he 
permits  the  Holy  Spirit  to  control  his  life. 

Among  the  worst  of  the  testings  that  can  come  to  a  child 
of  God  are  those  borne  on  the  winds  of  false  doctrine  in  the 
forms  of  pseudo-Christianity  so  rapidly  sweeping  across  our 
nation  today.  On  every  hand  there  are  numerous  cults  and 
isms  with  attractive  programs  and  enticing  promises  to  lure 
the  Christian  away  from  his  faith.  Modernism  also  is  making 
headway  like  an  army  of  termites  among  our  churches,  and 
the  appeal  to  disparage  doctrinal  discernment  and  denomina¬ 
tional  distinctions  and  be  united  in  Christ  is  heard  on  every 
hand.  But  the  worst  enemy  of  all  is  Marxism,  in  the  form 
of  a  modern  social-gospel  projected  on  religious  grounds,  so 
subtle  in  its  propaganda  that  many  people  are  unaware  of 
its  danger  and  progress. 

In  the  last  days  unbelief  will  progress  with  amazing 
speed  and  the  testings  of  Christians  will  be  especially  severe. 
Infidelity  will  be  ripening  and  coming  to  a  head.  Many  be¬ 
lievers  at  the  end  of  this  age  will  be  like  Lot  in  Sodom  and 
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Gomorrah,  vexed  with  the  filthy  behavior  of  the  wicked,  the 
impurity  of  leaders  within  the  church  and  the  falling  away 
of  nominal  Christendom,  while  they  themselves  struggle  to 
remain  stedfast  as  solitary  monuments  of  faith  and  per¬ 
severance  (Luke  18:8). 

But  it  is  God  Himself  who  will  allow  such  severe  testing 
to  prove  the  distinction  between  the  nominal,  professing 
Christians  and  those  who  have  true  faith.  The  hidden  un¬ 
belief  of  the  former  must  come  to  light  and  be  exposed  in 
its  true  character.  All  but  tho  very  elect  will  be  deceived  and 
even  some  of  them  will  be  deceived  for  a  time  (Acts  20:30; 
Rom.  16:1-18;  II  Cor.  11:13-15).  In  the  latter  days  the 
Scriptures  plainly  teach  that  the  lying  spirit  will  be  poured 
out,  blinding  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  very  elect  of  God  (II 
Thess.  2:9-11). 

Satan  wdll  do  all  he  can  in  the  end-time  to  destroy  all 
faith  through  false  teachers,  prophets,  and  messianic  de¬ 
liverers,  and  finally  through  Antichrist  himself.  But  in  order 
to  make  effective  instruments  of  those  he  uses,  he  must  first 
of  all  thoroughly  deceive  them.  This  he  will  accomplish  in 
his  own  devilish  deceitfulness.  A  type  of  the  false  Christian 
beguiled  by  Satan  is  Cain,  who  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God,  but 
who  was  so  angered  by  God’s  rejection  of  his  offering  that 
he  persecuted  his  believing  brother  Abel  and  finally  slew 
him.  But  Satan  w’ill  not  simply  prey  upon  the  unsuspecting 
laity  of  the  church;  he  will  also  accomplish  his  purpose 
through  some  of  her  outstanding  leaders  as  he  has  in  the 
past.  You  will  recall  Balaam,  Phygellus,  Hermogenes,  Hy- 
menaeus,  Philetus,  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  Demas,  Dio- 
trephes  and  Julian  the  Apostate.  More  recently  Homer 
Martin  and  Norman  Thomas  who  held  a  place  of  leadership 
in  God’s  house  at  one  time,  yet  who  w'ere  led  aw'ay  from  the 
truth  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  reason  God  permits  this  deceiv- 
ableness  within  the  church  is  “that  your  faith  [and  mine,  as 
God’s  elect)  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in 
the  power  of  God”  (I  Cor.  2:5). 

In  what  ways  will  these  Satanic  instruments  and  person¬ 
alities  deceive  believers?  They  themselves  will  manife.st  faith. 
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intense  faith,  but  it  will  be  in  false  doctrines  and  strange 
isms.  The  leaders  themselves  will  be  striking  examples  of 
personal  magnetism  and  prepossessingness  and  intellectual 
prowess,  even  single  attitudes  in  their  motives  and  convinc¬ 
ing  in  their  apparent  earnestness  and  idealism.  They  will 
lead  exemplary  lives,  giving  marked  evidence  that  the  spirit 
of  personal  sacrifice  has  seemingly  won  complete  victory 
over  the  material  and  carnal.  “And  no  marvel;  for  Satan 
himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.  Therefore  it 
is  no  great  thing  if  his  ministers  also  be  transformed  as  the 
ministers  of  righteousness,  whose  end  shall  be  according  to 
their  works”  (II  Cor.  11:14,  15).  Remarkable  manifestations 
of  supernatural  signs  and  special  insights  will  also  be  evident ; 
there  will  be  wonders  no  one  can  explain;  much  sensational 
religious  fervor  will  be  demonstrated — all  attributed  to  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Actually,  however,  all  such 
phenomena  or  spiritual  attainments  will  be  the  result  of  the 
lying  spirit  that  will  be  poured  out  upon  the  earth  in  the 
latter  days. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  Satan’s  work?  Ultimately  he 
will  establish  a  false  church  of  his  own,  to  engage  in  war¬ 
fare  with  the  true  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  grows  wiser  in 
every  age  and  will  use  religion  as  his  weapon  to  gain  control 
of  organized  Christendom.  The  pseudo-faith  that  he  will 
bring  into  prominence  will  eventually  disclose  itself  in  its 
true  light  as  unfaith  and  as  such  will  center  itself  about  the 
Father  of  lies  and  unbelief — the  Dragon  himself.  Today  there 
is  rapidly  developing  a  new  cult  of  unbelief  which  must  be 
recognized  and  confronted  by  every  true  child  of  God.  Grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side  with  the  church,  it  is  hardly  perceptible  to 
many,  but  nevertheless  making  for  itself  an  increasingly 
definite  and  influential  place  in  the  world  as  a  cosmopolitan 
world-church.  Let  us  not  be  discouraged,  however.  Rather 
let  us  examine  our  own  spiritual  condition,  lest  we  be  led 
astray;  and  thank  God  for  the  indefectibility  of  faith  and 
for  a  power  that  He  grants  to  all  who  would  keep  the  faith, 
until  that  day  when  they  shall  receive  a  crown  of  life  which 
the  Lord  will  give  to  all  who  love  His  appearing. 
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“He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call 
retreat, 

He  is  sifting  out  the  souls  of  men  before  His  judgment  seat; 

O  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my  feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on.” 

IV.  THE  AWFUL  GRIP  OF  UNBELIEF  ON  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  UNREGENERATE  HEART 

Just  before  we  close,  let  us  look  for  a  little  while  at  the 
awful  grip  of  unbelief  upon  the  unregenerate  human  heart. 
What  in  its  final  analysis  is  the  quintessence  of  unbelief? 
The  answer  is:  rejection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is 
the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  who  alone  has  the 
power  to  restore  men  to  the  fellowship  which  once  existed 
between  man  and  his  Maker. 

Rightly  considered,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  any  unsaved  person  becoming  a  Christian. 
“He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.”  Ministers  and  other  soul- 
winners  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  many  excuses  offered 
by  people  for  not  becoming  a  Christian  immediately.  With 
one  it  is  love  of  pleasure,  carnal  lust  of  the  flesh;  with  an¬ 
other  it  is  attachment  to  the  world ;  with  still  another  it  is  an 
unholy  friendship,  love  of  fame  and  reputation ;  and  with  still 
another  it  is  inordinate  ambition  or  hope  of  a  selfish  career. 
Usually  it  is  represented  to  these  that  in  dealing  with  the 
gospel  overture  of  salvation,  if  this  simple  hurdle  of  for¬ 
bidden  pleasure,  association  or  ambition  were  but  overcome, 
they  might  quickly  and  easily  step  over  the  line  and  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  As  a  result,  many  unsaved  in  our 
church  circles  live  on  the  border  of  the  gospel,  thinking  it  is 
triflingly  easy  to  become  a  believer;  and  hence  they  make 
no  work  of  it,  continuing  as  so-called  respectable  border- 
liners  all  of  their  lives. 

The  Scriptures  declare,  however,  that  there  is  a  desperate 
opposition  in  every  unregenerate  heart  against  faith.  “This 
is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world  and 
men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds 
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were  evil.”  ‘‘I  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  to  a 
rebellious  people,  which  walketh  in  the  way  that  was  not 
good,  after  their  own  thoughts.”  Why  is  this?  It  is  because 
unbelief  is  the  strongest  chain  which  Satan  has  ever  forged, 
by  which  to  hold  and  bind  the  human  heart — a  chain  so 
strong  that  the  power  of  nature  cannot  master  it.  It  is 
stronger  than  man’s  intellect,  however  well  trained  and  dis¬ 
ciplined,  sound  and  logical  it  may  be;  stronger  than  man’s 
natural  sense  of  good  judgment — many  are  often  sound  and 
sensible  in  all  matters  except  spiritual  matters;  stronger 
than  a  man’s  sense  of  reason;  stronger  than  any  or  all  his 
natural  affections;  so  strong  that  a  man  cannot  reason  him¬ 
self  out  of  unbelief,  think  his  way  through  to  Christianity, 
follow  his  better  judgment  to  the  cross,  or  obey  the  higher 
affections  of  his  heart  when  momentarily  moved  and  melted 
by  the  appeal  of  Calvary.  The  chain  of  unbelief  is  so  strong 
that  divine  institutions  alone,  such  as  home,  church  and 
school— even  the  Word  of  God,  unaided  by  the  Spirit — are 
not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  break  that  chain.  It  is  so 
strong  that  not  even  the  signs  of  miracles  are  effectual  to 
break  it.  For  we  read  in  John  12 :37 :  “But  though  Jesus  had 
done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  they  believed  not  in 
Him.”  Only  the  power  of  the  Triune  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  performed  in  a  special  way  can  break  that 
chain.  Only  a  miracle  of  the  same  energy  and  effectiveness 
as  that  which  wrought  in  Christ,  when  it  raised  Him  from 
the  dead,  can  break  that  awful  iron  grip  that  Satan  holds 
upon  the  heart  of  each  man  in  particular  and  upon  the  heart 
of  the  human  race  as  a  race.  Of  that  miracle  the  Apostle  Paul 
testified  when  he  said:  “That  ye  may  know  .  .  .  what  is  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe, 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he 
wrought  in  Christ,  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead” 
(Eph.  1 : 18-20).  This  is  the  consummated  miracle  our  apostate 
age  needs,  and  we  must  all  pray  for. 

Oh  the  awful,  awful  power  of  unbelief!  Satan,  I  marvel 
at  the  millions  of  thy  bond  slaves !  I  stand  amazed  at  a  world 
that  lieth  so  pitifully  in  thy  cruel  power.  Oh  the  miasmic 
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pall  of  sophisticated  atheism  and  anti-Godism  that  hangs  over 
this  generation  of  rebellious  spiritual  orphans!  O  Christ, 
intervene  in  thy  great  compassion  and  thine  all-conquering 
power  to  break  this  awful  tyranny  of  Satan!  O  Son  of 
Man,  Thou  Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love,  who  art  the 
only  Saviour  for  this  our  chaotic  world,  who  alone  canst  save 
the  perishing  sons  of  men,  come,  0  come  quickly  and  break 
that  chain!  0  Christ,  break  that  chain!  break  that  chain! 

Chicago,  Illinois 


“Every  soul-winner  becom.es  aware,  sooner  or  later,  of 
the  fact  that  the  vast  company  of  unsaved  people  do  not 
realize  the  seriousness  of  their  lost  estate,  nor  do  they 
become  alarmed  even  when  the  most  direct  warning  and 
appeal  is  given  to  them.  They  may  be  normally  intelligent 
and  keen  to  comprehend  any  opportunity  for  personal  ad¬ 
vancement  in  material  or  intellectual  things,  yet  there  is 
over  them  a  spell  of  indifference  and  neglect  toward  the 
things  that  would  secure  for  them  any  right  relation  to  God. 
All  the  provisions  of  grace  with  the  present  and  future 
blessedness  of  the  redeemed  are  listened  to  by  these  people 
without  a  reasonable  response.  They  are,  perhaps,  sympathetic, 
warmhearted  and  kind;  they  are  full  of  tenderness  toward 
all  human  suffering  and  need,  but  their  sinfulness  before 
God  and  their  imperative  need  of  a  Savior  are  .strangely 
neglected.  They  lie  down  to  sleep  without  fear  and  awaken 
to  a  life  that  is  free  from  thought  or  obligation  toward  God. 
The  faithful  minister  soon  learns,  to  his  sorrow,  that  his 
most  careful  presentation  of  truth  and  earnest  appeal  pro¬ 
duces  no  effect  upon  them,  and  the  question  naturally  arises. 
How  then  can  these  people  be  reached  with  the  gospel?  The 
answer  to  that  question  lies  in  a  right  understanding  of  the 
cause  of  their  indifference,  and  in  an  adjustment  of  methods 
of  work  so  that  there  may  be  cooperation  with  the  Spirit  in 
following  the  divine  program  in  soul-winning.”* 


*Lewit  Sperry  Chafer,  True  Evangelism  (published,  1911),  pp.  71-72. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  CIVILISA¬ 
TION,  Part  I,  Foundations.  By 
Emil  Brunner.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s,  New  York.  172  pp.  $2.50. 

Originally  given  as  the  Gifford 
Lectures  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1947,  this  book  pre¬ 
sents  the  essential  problems  of  a 
Christian  civilization.  The  trend 
toward  destruction  of  western  civ¬ 
ilization  is  viewed  as  a  result  of 
the  decline  of  the  Christian  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  modern  world. 

Approaching  the  problem  from 
the  combined  viewpoint  of  the¬ 
ology  and  philosophy,  the  author 
analyzes  the  trend  away  from 
Christianity  as  found  in  such  es¬ 
sentials  as  reality,  truth,  time, 
meaning,  man,  personality,  human¬ 
ity,  justice,  freedom,  and  creativ¬ 
ity.  In  all  of  these  areas  he  finds 
the  trend  of  the  world  is  toward 
a  positivistic  or  naturalistic  phi¬ 
losophy  with  resultant  destruction 
of  the  respective,  Christian  defini¬ 
tion  of  these  concepts.  The  impend¬ 
ing  destruction  of  western  civil¬ 
ization  is  linked  causally  with  the 
decline  of  Christianity.  Largest 
factor  in  this  is  the  use  of  totali¬ 
tarianism,  which  he  finds  is  a 
result  of  this  decline  and  the  prob¬ 
able  immediate  cause  of  the  fall 
of  the  civilization  itself. 


The  conclusion  of  this  prelim¬ 
inary  treatment  of  the  dangers 
facing  civilization  is  that  the 
modem  world  is  at  a  crossroads. 
As  the  author  puts  it:  “Humanity 
therefore  is  facing  in  our  time,  as 
at  no  time  before,  this  alternative: 
either  to  continue  along  this  road 
of  the  modern  age,  the  road  of 
emancipation  from  the  Christian 
truth  which  leads  to  the  total 
effacement  of  anything  truly  hu¬ 
man  and  perhaps  even  to  its  com¬ 
plete  physical  annihilation;  or  to 
go  back  to  the  source  of  justice, 
truth  and  love,  which  is  the  God 
of  justice,  truth  and  love  in  whom 
only  lies  the  power  of  salvation” 
(p.  158). 

While  the  reader  may  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  statements  in 
this  work,  the  general  thesis  will 
be  found  to  be  correct — (the  ills 
of  the  modem  world  stem  from 
abandonment  of  Christianity.  Some 
may  question  whether  modem  civ¬ 
ilization  was  ever  tmly  Christian, 
but  that  the  lessening  of  Christian 
influence  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  increasing  danger  to  western 
civilization  is  true.  The  author,  of 
course,  does  not  share  the  faith 
of  many  Christians  in  a  future 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth 
as  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
a  truly  Christian  civilization,  nor 
does  he  enter  fully  into  the  fact 
that  the  present  essential  purpose 
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of  God  is  not  the  production  of  a 
Christian  civilization.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  Christian 
civilization  is  essential  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  though  Christianity  may 
be  the  source  of  the  influences 
which  may  cause  a  civilization  to 
be  regarded  as  Christian. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  CIVILISA- 
TION,  Part  II,  Specific  Prob¬ 
lems.  By  Emil  Brunner,  Charles 
Scribner’s,  New  York.  143  pp. 
$2.50. 

Continuing  the  series  begun  in 
an  earlier  volume,  this  book  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Gifford  Lectures  as  de¬ 
livered  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1948.  Most  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  specific  problems  related  to 
civilization  including  the  problems 
of  technics,  science,  tradition,  edu¬ 
cation,  work,  art,  wealth,  social 
custom,  law,  and  power.  The  clos¬ 
ing  two  chapters  gather  in  the 
findings  of  the  two  volumes. 

Of  interest  in  his  conclusion  is 
the  distinction  between  Christi¬ 
anity  and  civilization,  the  question 
of  whether  western  civilization 
can  in  a  true  sense  be  called 
Christian  or  merely  influenced  by 
Christianity,  and  the  analysis  of 
civilization  itself.  There  is  much 
that  will  appeal  to  thoughtful 
Christians  in  this  section. 

The  concluding  chapter  distin¬ 
guishes  civilization  as  a  present 
value  and  eternal  life  as  a  future 
and  theological  value.  Civilization 
is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  Chris¬ 
tian  theology,  nor  is  it  the  goal 
of  salvation.  Man  is  able  to  change 
the  character  of  civilization,  how¬ 
ever,  and  this  constitutes  the 


closing  challenge.  The  author 
leaves  undecided  whether  civiliza¬ 
tion  will  continue  its  trend  away 
from  Christian  influence.  He  feels 
the  trend  has  been  arrested,  but 
the  future  is  left  to  human  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  choice. 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  NEO¬ 
ORTHODOXY.  By  Chester  E. 

Tulga.  Conservative  Baptist  Fel¬ 
lowship,  Chicago.  64  pp.  Paper, 

26^. 

This  booklet  excels  as  a  brief, 
readable,  and  understandable  anal¬ 
ysis  of  neo-orthodoxy  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  theological  con¬ 
servative.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of 
booklets  at  the  same  price  includ¬ 
ing  The  Case  against  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  The  Case 
against  Modernism,  The  Case 
against  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  The  Case  against  the 
Social  Gospel,  The  Case  against 
Communism,  The  Case  against 
Modernism  in  Fo>‘eign  Missions, 
The  Case  for  the  Virgin  Birth,  The 
Case  for  Divine  Revelation. 

While  acknowledging  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  a  fair  critique  of  neo¬ 
orthodoxy  in  a  brief  treatment, 
the  author  does  a  commendable 
job  of  summarizing  the  objection 
to  neo-orthodoxy.  He  points  out 
that  neo-orthodoxy  is  neither  a 
return  to  orthodoxy  nor  a  new 
orthodoxy.  It  repudiates  in  one 
way  or  another  practically  every 
essential  Christian  doctrine.  It 
repudiates  reason  as  (well  as 
Scriptural  revelation  and  cannot 
be  an  effective  means  for  propa¬ 
gating  the  gospel  message.  This 
booklet  is  highly  recommended  for 
both  pastors  and  laymen. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  REASON. 
A  Symposium  edited  by  Edward 
D.  Myers.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York.  172  pp.  $3.00. 

Thi.s  compilation  of  seven  essays 
follows  the  familiar  strain  of 
showinf?  that  reason  and  Christi¬ 
anity  are  compatible.  The  basic 
issues  of  the  relation  of  science  and 
religion,  faith  and  reason,  and 
the  relation  of  revealed  and  nat¬ 
ural  theology  occupy  the  writers. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  find  a  mediate 
position  between  those  who  hold 
the  Bible  authoritative  and  those 
who  reject  religion  entirely,  in 
favor  of  naturalism. 

CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM.  By  John 
Murray.  Orthodox  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia.  93  pp. 
$1.76. 

The  author,  who  is  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  Theological  Seminary,  has 
provided  in  this  volume  an  able 
statement  of  the  Reformed  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christian  baptism.  The 
work  includes  a  study  of  baptism 
in  the  Old  Testament,  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  mode  of  baptism,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  baptism.  Three  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  in¬ 
fant  baptism  and  a  concluding 
chapter  deals  with  the  efficacy  of 
baptism. 

The  author  shows  proper  re¬ 
straint  in  handling  of  his  materi¬ 
als  and  with  a  fine  objectivity 
pre-«ents  arguments  pro  and  con. 
It  is  not  clear  in  his  discussion  of 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  whether 
he  distinguishes  this  from  the  in¬ 
dwelling  and  the  filling  of  the 
Spirit.  He,  however,  correctly  in¬ 


terprets  w'ater  baptism  as  prin¬ 
cipally  signifying  union  with  Chrst. 
His  doctrine  of  the  church  is 
somewhat  confused  by  Iiis  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  to  eliminate  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  professing  church  as 
opposed  to  the  true  body  of  be¬ 
lievers.  While  recognizing  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  hypocrites,  he  prefers 
to  regard  them  as  outside  the 
church. 

His  discussion  of  infant  baptism 
is  based  on  Covenant  Theology,  so 
that  baptism  takes  the  place  of 
circumcision  as  the  sign — a  view¬ 
point  which  the  reviewer  does  not 
believe  the  Scripture  sustains.  His 
handling  of  the  New  Testament 
evidence  for  infant  baptism  is  ob¬ 
jective  and  fair. 

While  the  reviewer  does  not 
agree  with  the  author  in  some 
aspects  of  his  presentation,  the 
work  is  nevertheless  commended 
as  a  scholarly  and  sane  treat¬ 
ment  which  will  be  of  benefit  and 
information  to  proponents  of  both 
sides  of  this  question.  The  evidence 
that  the  Bible  does  not  teach  im¬ 
mersion  outright  as  the  sole  ac¬ 
ceptable  mode  of  baptism  is  well 
presented  and  is  fair  to  the  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  reviewer  agrees  with 
the  basic  idea  presented  that  water 
baptism  is  a  ritual  and  not  an 
integral  part  of  salvation. 

LUST  FOR  POWER.  By  Joseph 

Haroutunian.  Charles  Scribner’s, 

New  York.  174  pp.  $3.00. 

The  author,  as  professor  in  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary,  is 
a  representative  of  the  modern, 
liberal  movement  which  attempts 
to  maintain  a  midpoint  between 
the  old  consei-vatism  and  the  more 
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radical  liberalism.  The  present 
volume  is  an  analysis  of  the  world 
problem  in  terms  of  lust  for  power, 
and  for  the  most  part  discusses 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  philosophy  and  psychology. 

While  the  closing  chapter  at¬ 
tempts  a  delineation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  answer  to  the  problem,  it  is 
in  such  dialectical  language  and  is 
with  so  many  doctrinal  reserva¬ 
tions  that  the  solution  is  obscure, 
to  say  the  least.  He  finds  the 
Christian  answer  in  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  but  he  raises  such  questions 
as  whether  God  can  be  Father 
and  almighty  at  the  same  time. 
He  contends  for  a  spiritual  versus 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Creed.  The  reviewer  questions 
whether  the  author  has  fully 
grasped  the  answer  of  orthodox 
Christian  faith  to  the  problem  of 
power  and  human  depravity. 

CHURCH,  LAW  AND  SOCIETY. 

By  Gustaf  Aulen.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s,  New  York.  Ill  pp.  $2.00. 

This  volume  by  the  Bishop  of 
Strangnas,  Sweden,  contains  the 
Hewitt  Lectures  delivered  in  1947. 
It  constitutes  another  incident  in 
the  trend  away  from  the  old  em¬ 
phasis  in  liberalism  upon  the  so¬ 
cial  gospel.  The  author  presents 
a  mediate  view  between  what  he 
calls  the  pietistic  or  emphasis  on 
the  individual  and  the  social  or 
emphasis  on  society.  He  finds  the 
mediating  principle  in  the  law  of 
God.  The  author  shows  consider¬ 
able  insight  into  the  true  Biblical 
concept  of  the  church,  law,  and 
society  and  declares  the  purely 
social  concept  is  not  an  adequate 
statement  of  Christian  purpose. 


The  church  is  the  custodian  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  justification 
by  faith  has  to  be  an  individual 
affair.  He  concludes  that  the  law 
of  God  has  application  to  the 
world  as  well  as  to  the  Christian. 
Obedience  for  the  Christian  is  a 
necessary  corollary  of  faith,  but 
not  the  ground  of  justification.  On 
the  whole  theologically,  the  work 
tends  to  the  right  rather  than  to 
the  left. 

POETRY,  RELIGION  AND  THE 
SPIRITUAL  LIFI!*.  By  George 
F.  Thomas.  Elsevier  Press,  Hous¬ 
ton.  113  pp.  $2.00. 

The  case  of  Christian  humanism 
for  the  spiritual  life  is  presented 
in  this  volume  by  a  well-known 
Professor  of  Religion  of  Princeton 
University.  The  material  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1951  at  Rice  Institute  as 
the  Rockwell  Lectures. 

In  three  chapters  on  “The  Spir¬ 
itual  Life  Today,”  “Imagination 
and  Poetry,”  and  “Religion,”  the 
author  traces  the  need  for  more 
emphasis  on  the  spiritual  life,  by 
which  he  means  more  emphasis 
on  imagination  and  spiritual  values 
in  religion.  The  point  of  view  is 
far  removed  from  Biblical  theology, 
but  provides  another  indication  of 
discontent  with  the  materialism 
and  naturalism  which  are  found 
in  modern  theological  liberalism. 

FAITH  AND  HISTORY.  By  Rein, 
hold  Niebuhr.  Charles  Scribner’s, 
New  York.  257  pp.  $3.50. 

The  relation  of  Christianity  to 
a  philosophy  of  history  has  been 
a  perennial  theme  of  Christian 
scholars.  The  renewed  inquiry  into 
the  direction  of  world  history  oc- 
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casioned  by  the  last  world  war 
and  the  troubled  days  since  finds 
expression  in  this  volume. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  is  probably 
the  outstanding'  American  repre¬ 
sentative  of  neo-orthodoxy  and  his 
treatment  of  history  is  in  this 
context.  Pointing:  to  the  growing 
realism  in  historical  philosophy 
which  is  moving  away  from  evolu¬ 
tionary  optimism,  Niebuhr  traces 
the  essential  Christian  point  of 
view.  He  discusses  the  inadequacy 
of  scientific  and  material  progrress 
to  provide  a  principle  for  a  satis¬ 
factory  philosophy  of  history.  In 
a  word,  he  finds  the  answer  in 
Christian  faith,  that  is,  in  the 
sovereignty  of  God  and  ultimate 
moral  adjustment  of  history  in 
final  divine  judgrment. 

While  neo-orthodoxy  is  far  short 
of  Biblical  orthodoxy,  in  many  re¬ 
spects  Niebuhr’s  analysis  of  the 
proper  Christian  philosophy  of 
history  can  be  accepted  by  evan¬ 
gelical  scholars.  At  least,  we  can 
agree  with  him  in  rejecting  the 
naturalistic  approach  of  ancient 
Greek  philosophy  and  the  view¬ 
point  of  modern  evolution  with  its 
emphasis  on  human  development 
and  freedom.  A  true  Christian 
philosophy  must  include  as  its 
main  principle  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and  the  divine  determination 
of  human  history.  In  contrast  to 
neo-orthodoxy,  however,  evangel¬ 
ical  conservatives  find  the  pattern 
of  human  destiny  revealed  in  ex¬ 
plicit  terms  in  the  Scriptures. 

Prof.  Merrill  F.  Unger 

INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  TEST¬ 
AMENT  TIMES.  By  Cyrus  H. 


Gordon.  V  e  n  t  n  o  r  Publishers, 
Ventnor,  N.  J.  312  pp.  $4.75. 

This  is  a  reliable  treatise  on 
Old  Testament  history  and  culture 
by  a  careful  scholar,  well-trained 
in  ancient  Near-Eastern  studies, 
and  sober  in  his  conclusions  and 
interpretations.  Professor  Gordon 
has  distingfuished  himself  particu¬ 
larly  in  Ugaritic  studies  (Ugaritic 
Handbook,  Rome,  1947  and  Uga¬ 
ritic  Literature,  1947),  and  also  as 
a  teacher  of  Assyriology  and 
Egyptology.  Inasmuch  as  the  mod¬ 
em  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
resolves  itself  into  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  text  against 
the  background  of  linguistic  and 
archeological  discoveries  in  the 
Near  East,  the  author’s  treatment 
will  be  found  very  helpful  to  the 
Bible  student  who  appreciates  the 
light  that  modem  scientific  re¬ 
search  can  shed  upon  the  pages 
of  Holy  Writ.  What  will  make  the 
book  more  useful  is  the  sane  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  writer  to  many  of 
the  problems  involved. 

PLANTS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By 
Harold  N.  and  Alma  L.  Mol- 
denke.  Chronica  Botanica,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.  364  pp.  $7.50. 

This  beautiful  and  distinctively 
produced  volume  contains  ninety- 
five  handsome  illustrations.  It  is 
also  distinctive  in  subject  matter, 
being  the  only  modern  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  plants  and  plant 
products  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
It  will  likely  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  treatment  on  this  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  Biblical  study 
for  years  to  come.  One  will  be 
amazed  in  surveying  the  book  to 
learn  how  many  different  trees 
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and  plants  arc  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  narratives.  While  botanical 
identification  in  all  cases  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  yet  the  authors  present  the 
evidence  available.  In  almost  every 
case  li^ht  is  shed  upon  the  study 
of  the  Bible  as  a  result.  Students 
interested  in  the  botanical  aspects 
of  the  Bible  will  have  to  resort  to 
this  volume  to  f?et  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  in  a  real  sense  a 
definitive  and  exhaustive  work. 

RAYS  OF  MESSIAH’S  GLORY. 

By  David  Baron,  Zondervan 

Publishing?  House,  Grand  Rapids. 

274  pp.  $2.96. 

This  is  a  classic  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  rightly  feel  is  worthy  of 
reprint  to  reach  a  larger  circle 
of  present-day  readers.  Written 
on  a  theme  of  lasting  importance 
and  by  an  author  whose  spiritual 
insight  and  deep  love  for  the 
Word  of  God  are  well-known  from 
his  Visions  and  Prophecies  of 
Zechariah  and  The  Suffering  Ser¬ 
vant  of  Jehovah,  Rays  of  Messiah’s 
Glory  breathes  the  same  spirit 
that  has  made  the  name  of  David 
Baron  familiar  to  every  Christian 
who  delights  in  the  manna  which 
is  from  heaven.  Conversant  with 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  from 
childhood,  the  ancient  writings  be¬ 
came  a  new  book  when  the  author 
found  Christ  as  his  Savior.  He 
writes  as  one  who,  knowing  what 
it  was  to  study  the  Old  Testament 
in  spiritual  darkness  with  a  veil 
over  his  eyes,  experienced  the 
great  joy  of  having  the  light  from 
Calvary’s  cross  shine  into  his  heart 
and  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
page  of  the  sacred  volume.  The 
joy  that  surged  through  his  re¬ 


newed  and  enlightened  heart  is 
the  joy  that  surges  through  every 
chapter  and  page  of  this  worthy 
book.  It  is  the  thrill  of  discover¬ 
ing  that  the  sacred  volume  from 
beginning  to  end  is  written  of 
Him — Jesus  Christ,  the  light  of 
the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of 
Israel.  It  is  such  a  spirit  and  an 
approach  that  make  this  book 
worthy  of  a  reprint  and  of  care¬ 
ful  and  prayerful  study  by  every 
believer. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  By  Paul  Heinisch  (trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Heidt).  Liturgical  Press, 
St.  John’s  Abbey,  Collegeville, 
Minn.  $6.00. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to 
the  author’s  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  was  published  by 
the  Liturgical  Press  in  1950.  In 
German  the  two  works  belong  to 
the  celebrated  Bonner  Bibel,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Bonn,  Germany.  During 
the  three  years  since  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Geschichte  des  Alten  Test- 
amentes.  Dr.  Heinisch  has  emended 
and  supplemented  his  work.  These 
notes  have  been  made  available 
to  the  English  translator  and  are 
incorporated  in  this  English  edi¬ 
tion.  The  author  has  given  us  a 
constructive  interpretation  of  Old 
Testament  history  which  the  con¬ 
servative  student  will  find  ex¬ 
tremely  useful.  Catholic  scholar¬ 
ship,  to  pass  the  censorship  of 
the  Roman  Church,  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  hold  itself  in  check  and  not 
run  riot  in  radical  theorizings  as 
many  Protestant  scholars  have 
done.  For  this  reason  the  objective 
scholarly  work  of  many  Catholic 
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writers  is  extremely  helpful  and 
stimulating.  This  volume,  which 
makes  use  of  linguistic  and  arche¬ 
ological  science,  is  of  that  worthy 
type. 

A  CRITICAL  AND  EXEGETICAL 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK 
OF  KINGS.  By  James  A.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Charles  Scribner’s,  New 
York.  675  pp.  $5.00. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in 
the  ICC  series  to  come  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Professor  Mont¬ 
gomery  (died  February  6,  1949), 
following  his  commentary  on  the 
book  of  Daniel  in  the  same  series 
by  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Al¬ 
though  conservative  scholars  are 
fully  cognizant  of  the  unsound 
nature  of  the  ICC  as  a  whole,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  new  volume  must  take 
a  very  high  place  in  this  type  of 
critical  study,  and  is  to  be  rated 
as  among  the  half-dozen  best  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  entire  series.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  mass  of  important  arche¬ 
ological  and  linguistic  material  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  period  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  Divided  King¬ 
dom.  Montgomery  was  a  master 
of  sound  textual  method  and  a 
first-class  philologian.  His  work 
is  characterized  by  thorough  schol¬ 
arship  and  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
main  standard  in  the  field  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  is  a  book 
of  preeminent  importance  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 

Prof.  Bert  B.  Siegel 

TOWARD  SPIRITUAL  SISCUR- 
ITY.  By  Wesner  Fallaw.  West¬ 


minster  Press,  Philadelphia.  192 
pp.  $3.00. 

Dr.  Fallaw  is  Howard  Professor 
of  Religious  Education  at  Andover- 
Newton  Theological  School,  where 
he  has  been  on  the  faculty  since 
1946.  Dr.  Fallaw  gives  an  epitome 
of  his  book  in  the  introduction 
with  the  following  words: 
“Throughout  these  pages  I  draw 
upon  education,  psychology,  and 
religrion  in  an  effort  to  develop  the 
thesis  that  a  person  can  be  secure 
only  to  the  degree  that  he  enjoys 
whole  (wholesome)  relations  with 
his  fellows,  and,  accordingly,  grows 
into  the  maturity  of  a  spiritual 
personality.  The  way  to  wholeness 
of  personality,  to  holiness  of 
heart,  is,  finally,  one  and  the  same; 
and  it  leads  to  spiritual  security.” 

The  title  of  this  book  is  some¬ 
what  anomalous  and  enigmatic. 
The  author  is  dealing  with  a  se¬ 
curity  which  must  be  predicated 
of  a  belief  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  one’s  personal  Saviour. 
Nowhere,  however,  does  Dr.  Fal- 
law'  take  this  position  in  his  book. 
In  the  second  place,  spiritnal  se¬ 
curity  can  only  come  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  guide  one  into  all 
truth.  Dr.  Fallaw  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus 
we  conclude  that  this  book  has 
little  value  to  the  true  exponent 
of  Biblical  spiritual  security. 

THE  SYNOPTIC  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT:  A  New  Translation  and 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels 
From  the  Original  Greek.  By 
Russell  A.  Peterson.  Meador 
Press,  Boston.  169  pp.  $2.60. 

This  is  a  major  work  by  a  bril- 
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liant  Lutheran  pastor,  writer  and 
lecturer.  The  author  states  in  the 
preface  that  “the  primary  purpose 
of  the  translator  has  been  to  pve 
a  chronological  account,  rendered 
in  narrative  form  without  the 
usual  breakdown  into  chapters  and 
verses,  of  the  Four  Gospels,  be¬ 
lieving  that  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke  need  the  spiritual  vision  of 
John  to  complete  their  message  of 
presenting  ‘a  life’  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
Mr.  Peterson  divides  the  Gospel 
story  into  173  events  under  the 
following  outline; 

Introduction  to  the  Gospels. 

1.  Jesus  Christ  the  Light  of  the 
World. 

2.  Birth  and  youth  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

3.  Preparation  for  a  public  min¬ 
istry. 

4.  Prelude  to  the  Galilean  min¬ 
istry. 

5.  The  Galilean  ministry. 

6.  The  climax  of  the  Galilean 
ministry. 

7.  From  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 

8.  The  Perean  ministry. 

9.  From  Bethany  to  Gethsemane. 

10.  The  trial. 

11.  The  crucifixion. 

12.  The  resurrection. 

13.  The  ascension. 

14.  John’s  conclusion  to  the 
Gospels. 

In  reconstructing  the  Gospels 
from  the  above  events  we  find 
there  are  some  verses  which  are 
not  covered  by  this  outline.  We 
wish  that  the  author  could  have 
include<l  all  the  verses  so  that  a 
complete  harmony  could  have  been 
formed.  Mr.  Peterson  has  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  16th  edition  of 
Nestle’s  Greek  New  Testament. 


He  has  given  us  the  thought  b-ick 
of  the  words  rather  than  an  exact 
translation  of  the  Greek.  His 
translation  of  John  3:16  is  as 
follows:  “God  possessed  such  great 
love  for  the  world,  that  He  was 
willing  to  give  His  only  Son,  so 
that  those  who  have  faith  in  Him 
would  not  be  condenined  but  have 
life  in  eternity.” 

ESSENTIALS  OF  NEW  T^-STA- 

MENT  GREEK.  By  Ray  Sum¬ 
mers,  Broadman  Pie.ss,  Nash¬ 
ville.  170  pp.  $3.75. 

.After  nine  years  as  the  head  of 
the  department  of  New  Testament 
interpretation  in  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  Dr.  Summers  be¬ 
came  the  director  of  the  School  of 
Theology  in  the  same  semintry. 
His  intention  and  practice  is  “to 
teach  Greek  forms  (inflection)  and 
at  the  same  time  teach  the  basic 
function  of  the  forms,  i.e.,  the 
significance  of  cases,  tenses,  voices, 
moods,  etc.  of  the  language.”  He 
has  divided  his  textbook  into  33 
lessons.  Some  of  these  lessons  can 
be  covered  in  one  assignment, 
while  most  of  them  require  two  or 
three  assignments.  The  method  of 
presentation  of  new  material  is 
excellent  and  the  exerciyes  in  each 
lesson  are  sufficient. 

It  would  perhaps  be  better  for 
most  classes  to  continue  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Greek  exercises  until  the 
end  of  the  course.  A  larger  and 
bolder  type  for  the  Greek  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  small  type  in  this 
textbook.  One  objectionable  feature 
noticed  is  that  the  paradigms  are 
sometimes  divided  to  fill  up  the 
page  without  regard  to  division 
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in  declension  or  conjugation,  e.g., 
separation  of  the  singular  number 
from  the  plural  number  in  several 
instances.  The  format  of  the  book 
is  poor.  The  forms  are  wrong  in 
several  places,  and  for  the  be¬ 
ginner  these  prove  highly  confus¬ 
ing.  His  use  of  the  word  "im¬ 
merse”  for  “baptize”  becomes  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  the  non-immersionist. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Nash 

THE  LAW  OF  LIBERTY  IN  THE 

SPIRITUAL  LIFE.  By  Evans  H. 

Hopkins.  Sunday  School  Times, 

Philadelphia.  128  pp.  $1.60. 

That  there  is  a  tragic  lack  of 
vital  spirituality  manifest  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  bear  the  name 
Christian  cannot  be  gainsaid.  That 
there  are  few  books  which  clearly 
and  effectively  expound  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  relative  to  the  spiritual  life 
is  equally  true.  This  book  is  one 
of  the  few  on  the  subject  coming 
to  the  attention  of  the  reviewer 
that  can  be  recommended  with 
appreciation  and  certainty.  It  is 
a  reprint  of  messages  put  into 
print  by  one  who  went  to  be  with 
his  Lord  in  the  year  1918,  after 
ministering  for  about  forty  years, 
1875-1915,  in  teaching  and  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  English  Keswick  con¬ 
ventions.  It  is  put  forth  as  "the 
standard  work  of  ‘Keswick’  teach¬ 
ing.” 

Spiritual  life  must  be  generated 
and  sustained  by  doctrinal  teach¬ 
ing.  The  messages  of  this  book  are 
doctrinally  based  and  are  exposi¬ 
tions!.  Unlike  many  books  which 
are  dead  after  having  been  once 
read,  this  volume  lives  with  the 
vitality  and  virility  of  truth,  to 
be  re-read  again  and  again  with 


pleasure  and  profit.  What  was 
said  of  Abel  might  in  truth  be 
applied  to  the  author  of  this  vol¬ 
ume,  “He  being  dead  yet  speak- 
eth.” 

TEXTBOOK  OF  THE  HISTORY 

OF  DOCTRINES.  By  Reinhold 

Seeberg.  Baker  Book  House, 

Grand  Rapids.  905  pp.  $6.75. 

Of  the  number  of  reprints  ap¬ 
pearing  in  recent  years  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  of  outstanding  importance. 
Published  in  German  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  1875  and  1898  respectvely, 
and  later  translated  into  English 
by  Charles  E.  Hay,  it  has  been 
out  of  print  in  this  translation  for 
a  number  of  years.  Its  present 
availability  is  not  only  the  good 
fortune  of  those  interested  in  the 
historical  development  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  as  expressed  in  the 
several  periods  of  history,  but  of 
those  who  have  known  it  before 
as  an  indispensable  aid  and  guide 
in  reference  work  as  well  as  a 
textbook  for  detailed  study. 

The  original  volumes,  now 
booind  in  one  book  on  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  pages,  are  retained 
as  separate  volumes.  Volume  I  is 
devoted  to  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  doctrine  in  the  Ancient 
Church,  ending  with  the  sixth 
century.  Volume  II  beginning  with 
the  "emasculated  Augustinianism” 
of  Gregory  the  Great  continues 
the  study  through  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  concludes  with  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  completion  of  doc¬ 
trinal  construction  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  including  the 
dogmas  formulated  by  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1869-1870. 
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One  shortcoming;  of  this  work, 
making  it  inadequate  as  a  com¬ 
plete  text  on  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  is  the  lack  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  doctrinal  history  under 
the  impact  of  modern  philosophical 
thought  and  modern  science.  A 
supplemental  volume  is  needed  and 
is  necessary  to  round  out  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  Christian 
thought  in  the  la.st  three  hundred 
years.  In  so  far  as  it  carries  the 
development  of  dogma  however  the 
book  is  an  excellent  text. 

A  WATCHMAN  ON  THE  WALL. 

By  Wilbur  M.  Smith.  Wm.  B. 

Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  191 

pp.  $2.50. 

The  sub-title  to  this  book  is 
“The  Life  Story  of  Will  H.  Hough¬ 
ton,”  which  is  too  ambitious  a 
title  judged  by  the  limit  of  the 
volume’s  contents.  It  is  rather,  as 
described  by  the  publishers,  chap¬ 
ters  giving  insights  into  the  man 
and  his  times.  As  such  the  work 
is  both  fascinating  and  inspiring. 

The  story  is  told  of  Houghton’s 
salvation  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  his  subsequent  brief  but 
successful  and  promising  career 
on  the  stage,  followed  by  his  sur¬ 
render  to  the  will  of  God  eight 
years  after  his  conversion.  His 
surrender  led  him  into  succes.sful 
pastoral  ministry  which  climaxed 
with  his  year  at  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  New  York,  N.  Y.  From 
the  pastorate  he  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Moody  Bible  Institute  in 
the  year  1934  as  successor  to  Dr. 
James  M.  Gray.  His  leadership 
moved  the  institution  into  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  achievement,  making  it 
the  great  and  honored  instrument 


of  God  that  it  is  today.  There  his 
life  was  poured  out  unto  death. 

The  book  is  a  very  apt  volume 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
young  people.  If  so  used,  it  would 
most  surely  be  blessed  of  God  to 
lead  many  into  a  life  of  dedication 
to  Him  and  the  service  of  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord. 

Librarian  Janies  F.  Rand 

THE  TITHE,  THE  MINIMUM 
STANDARD  FOR  CHRISTIAN 
GIVING.  By  George  A.  E.  Sal- 
strand.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids.  56  pp.  $.85 

The  author  seeks  to  establish 
his  contention  that  the  tithe  is 
the  correct  proportion  for  Chris¬ 
tian  giving.  He  supports  his  case 
by  an  examination  of  the  Old 
Testament  teaching  on  giving,  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  as 
well  as  the  Church  Fathers  and 
the  customs  of  heathen  peoples 
who  are  found  to  be  tithers.  While 
the  book  is  well  written  and  Mr. 
Salstrand,  who  is  professor  of 
New  Testament  interpretation  and 
evangelism  at  Tennessee  Temple 
Schools  in  Chattanooga,  employs 
all  of  the  forces  of  logic  at  his 
command,  the  case  for  tithing  as 
the  New  Testament  standard  re¬ 
mains  unproved.  The  author  fails 
to  see  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  New  Testament  revelation  con¬ 
cerning  the  church,  as  the  body  of 
Christ  which  is  not  under  the 
Law  as  a  rule  of  life.  Because  of 
this  failure  to  appreciate  the  grace 
of  this  age,  his  appeal  to  the  be¬ 
liever  to  tithe  is  essentially  legal 
and  therefore  not  in  line  with  the 
New  Testament  teaching.  We 
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ajrree  witli  his  book’s  title,  but 
not  with  his  presentation  of  the 
doctrine. 

“TRIED  BY  FIRE,”  EXPOSI- 
TIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  EPIS¬ 
TLE  OF  peter.  By  F.  B. 
Meyer.  Baker  Book  House,  Graml 
Rapids.  218  pp.  $2.50. 

Here  is  another  classic  in  theo- 
lo^rical  literature  which  has  been 
reprinted  to  meet  the  need  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  Bible  students.  As  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  subtitle,  the  book 
contains  some  31  exposition.s  of 
First  Peter  which  were  orijrinally 
delivered  in  the  course  of  Dr. 
Meyer’s  pastoral  ministry,  before 
beinp  issued  in  printed  form.  This 
reviewer  has  had  the  occasion  to 
use  these  studies  recently  during 
the  course  of  a  Bible  class  in  this 
important  epistle,  and  can  jrive 
personal  testimony  as  to  their 
practical  value.  Either  in  personal 
study  or  as  an  aid  to  public  min- 
i.stry,  the  reader  will  find  these 
studies  as  fresh  and  as  enlifrhten- 
inp  as  they  were  when  they  were 
first  delivered  many  years  ago 

ONENESS  WITH  CHRIST,  POP¬ 
ULAR  STUDIES  IN  THE 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOS- 
SIANS.  By  W.  R.  Nicholson. 
Kregel  Publications,  Grand 
Rapids.  284  pp.  $3.00. 

The  author  of  these  studies,  a 
bishop  in  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  went  to  be  with  the  Lord 
before  they  were  published  a  half 
century  ago.  James  M.  Gray, 
later  president  of  Moody  Bible  In¬ 
stitute  who  edited  the  manuscript 
and  directed  its  publication,  said 
in  his  foreword,  “The  feast  of  my 


(.wn  soul  in  the  perusal  of  his 
manuscript  I  am  impatient  to 
share  with  as  large  a  constituency 
of  my  fellow-believers  as  I  can 
possibly  reach,  for  such  teaching, 
as  to  its  deep  insight  into  spiritual 
things,  its  vigor  of  appeal,  its 
heavenly  unction,  its  grace  of 
manner  and  beauty  of  diction,  is 
not  commonly  met  with  in  this 
or  any  other  day.’’  In  reviewing  a 
leprint  of  this  great  classic  one 
can  do  little  but  to  add  a  fervent 
amen  to  Dr.  Gray’s  comments. 

The  studies  betray  not  only  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  bat  also  a  life  lived  in  close 
fellowship  with  God  according  to 
the  very  teachings  of  this  epistle. 
The  author  has  paid  attention  to 
the  technicalites  of  Greek  exegesis 
where  they  were  necessary  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  epis¬ 
tle,  but  these  comments  do  not 
interrupt  the  smooth  even  flow  of 
his  presentation  of  the  beauties  of 
the  life  which  is  hid  in  Christ,  as 
presented  in  Colossians.  The 
studies  are  practical  also  and  re¬ 
lated  to  the  realities  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  They  are  to  be  highly 
recommended  as  essential  to  the 
library  of  any  Bible  student. 

SPURGEON’S  SERMONS.  ME¬ 
MORIAL  LIBRARY.  By  Charles 
Haddon  Spurgeon.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap- 
idt  .  383  pp.  $2.95,  a  volume. 


Only  the  first  volume  of  this 
newly  reprinted  set  of  twenty 
volumes  has  come  under  this  re¬ 
viewer’s  eye,  but  with  it  as  a 
basis  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  set  to  the  pastor  who 
desires  to  model  his  preaching  on 
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that  of  “the  prince  of  preachers.” 

Although  in  some  cases  nearly 
a  century  has  elapsed  since  these 
sermons  were  delivered  in  the 
crowded  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
of  London,  they  still  carry  the 
evidence  of  the  hand  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  craftsman  which  made  them 
such  wonderful  vehicles  of  God’s 
blessing.  No  one  can  ever  hope  to 
be  another  Charles  Haddon  Spur¬ 
geon,  but  surely  a  careful  reading 
of  these  messages  which  so  viv¬ 
idly  illuminate  the  Word  of  God 
can  indicate  in  some  measure  how 
shallow'  much  of  our  preaching  is 
today,  and  encourage  us  to  get 
back  to  preaching  that  carries 
more  weight  because  it  is  preached 
with  the  same  kind  of  dynamic 
and  conviction  which  Spurgeon 
had. 

A  biographical  sketch  is  to  be 
found  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
volume  which  in  itself  is  valuable 
reading,  for  it  is  the  carefully 
thought-out  analysis  of  this  man 
by  one  of  his  contemporaries. 

Professor  G.  F.  Lincoln 

BIBLE  CHARACTERS.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Whyte,  D.D.  Zondei-van, 
Grand  Rapids.  2  vols.,  446  and 
480  pp.  $12.50. 

These  volumes  are  a  “Zonder- 
van  Reprint  Classic.”  Its  author 
was  a  noted  Scotch  preacher;  he 
was  born  in  1836  and  died  in  1921. 
The  chapters  of  the  book  consti¬ 
tute  sermons  preached  in  Free 
St.  George’s,  the  church  of  which 
he  was  pastor  in  Edinburgh.  Sixty- 
four  Old  Testament  and  forty-five 
New  Testament  characters  are 
dealt  with.  The  messages  average 
about  2,500  words  each,  though 


.some  contain  as  many  as  4,000. 
There  are  sixteen  chapters  on  Paul, 
with  a  total  of  about  45,000 
words.  There  are  also  about  13,000 
words  on  David  in  four  chapters. 
TTie  sixth  series  of  thirty-five 
chapters  present  typical  charac¬ 
ters  found  in  the  parables  and  in 
the  letters  to  the  churches  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
chapters  2  and  3. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that 
Doctor  Whyte  frequently  refers 
to  and  expresses  his  belief  in 
many  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  the 
true  Christian  faith.  However,  he 
seems  not  to  have  had  that  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  Biblical  truth 
which  enables  one  to  distinguish 
between  Israel’s  national  hope  and 
the  hope  and  destiny  of  the  church 
which  is  Christ’s  body.  Neither 
does  he  seem  to  hold  to  the  truth 
of  real  dispensational  distinctions, 
nor  to  enter  into  the  truth  of  the 
Lord’s  premillennial  coming  to 
catch  away  His  church  (1  Thess. 
4:17;  2  Thess.  2:1). 

It  seems  that  it  would  have 
been  helpful  in  most  cases  for  the 
Scripture  references  to  have  been 
given,  when  quotations  from  the 
Bible  appear  in  the  text. 

Doctor  Whyte  is  also  given  fre¬ 
quently  to  putting  imaginary 
words  in  the  mouths  of  the  char¬ 
acters  he  portrays.  In  some  cases 
the  situations  he  creates  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  far  wrong,  but  these  ad¬ 
ditions  are  often  quite  fanciful 
and  misleading. 

Especially  when  some  spiritual 
verity  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
ideas  supplied,  the  procedure  is 
unsound  from  the  standpoint  of 
real  Biblical  exposition. 
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The  books  constitute  neverthe¬ 
less  a  classic  on  the  subject,  and 
so  any  Bible  student  who  desires 
readinf?  of  this  character  will  find 
nothing  better  anywhere. 

508  ANSWERS  TO  BIBLE  QUES¬ 
TIONS.  By  M.  R.  DeHaan,  M.D. 
Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids,  254 
pp.  $3.00. 

Bible  students  will  do  well  to 
add  this  book  to  their  libraries. 
Doctor  DeHaan’s  wide  radio  min¬ 
istry  has  brought  many  questions 
to  him  for  answers.  He  has  done 
his  work  well;  his  answers  are 
definite  and  clear.  One  might  feel 
that  certain  answers  could  have 
been  expressed  somewhat  differ¬ 
ently  and  even  that  some  questions 
are  not  correctly  solved,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  a  satisfactory  and 
a  satisfying  book  in  its  class. 

Proi.  S.  Lewis  Johnson,  Jr. 

THE  GOSPELS  translated  into 
Modem  English.  By  J.  B.  Phil¬ 
lips.  Macmillan,  New  York.  243 
pp.  $2.75. 

This  new  volume  by  J.  B.  Phil¬ 
lips,  the  Vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Red- 
hill,  Surrey,  is  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  Letters  to  Young  Churches, 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Epistles.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
put  into  lively,  vivid,  modern 
English  the  four  Gospels.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  book  contains  a  short  list 
of  books  recommended  for  New 
Testament  study. 

TTiis  reviewer  finds  two  serious 
flaws  in  this  new  work.  In  the 
first  place,  Phillips  is  clearly  a 
follower  of  the  liberal  school,  and 
his  introductions  to  the  Gospels 


can  do  much  harm  to  the  simple- 
hearted  believer  without  the  nec¬ 
essary  academic  background  to  re¬ 
fute  his  views.  For  example,  Phil¬ 
lips  apparently  concurs  in  the 
opinion  of  many  scholars  of  the 
liberal  viewpoint  that  Matthew 
did  not  write  the  Gospel  usually 
attributed  to  him.  In  addition,  it 
seems  that  the  translator  plays 
fast  and  loose  with  the  text.  While 
one  might  legitimately  criticize 
the  almost  slangy  renderings  in 
spots,  the  chief  objection  comes 
from  his  omission  of  parts  of  the 
text.  For  example,  Phillips  prac¬ 
tically  eliminates  the  genealogies 
from  the  translation  by  boiling 
each  of  them  down  to  a  sentence 
or  so.  An  attitude  such  as  this  to 
the  inspired  Word  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  book  contains  many 
brilliant  renderings  of  the  Greek 
text.  For  the  careful,  discerning 
reader  this  work,  just  as  the  other, 
will  be  very  helpful. 

THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES  IN 
THE  GREEK  NEW  TlJ^STA- 
MENT.  By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest. 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand 
Rapids.  209  pp.  $2.50. 

EPHESIANS  AND  COLOSSIANS 
IN  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest. 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand 
Rapids.  254  pp.  $2.50. 

The  very  capable  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  Moody  Bible  Insti¬ 
tute,  Kenneth  S.  Wuest,  has  added 
two  books  to  his  highly  popular 
Word  Studies  in  the  Gi’eek  New 
Testament  for  the  English  Reader. 
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The  books,  as  the  others  in  the 
series,  are  desifn^ed  for  the  reader 
without  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  al¬ 
though  much  information  can  be 
gained  from  reading  them  by  the 
student  acquainted  with  Greek. 
The  two  volumes  are  up  to  the 
standard  established  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  books  in  the  series.  The 
volume  on  the  Pastorals  is  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  welcomed  in  view  of 
the  dearth  of  good  material  on 
them.  The  works  will  prove  of 
value  to  the  student  of  the  Word 
and  will  reward  diligent  study. 

Professor  R.  A.  Renfer 

THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVE¬ 
MENT.  By  Rene  Pache.  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary,  Dallas, 
Texas.  132  pp.  $1.00,  paper. 

THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVE¬ 
MENT.  By  Leonard  Hodgson. 
The  University  Press,  Sewanee, 
Tennessee.  50  pp.  50^,  paper. 

Here  are  two  volumes  with  iden¬ 
tical  titles.  Their  purposes  and 
points  of  view  are  diametrically 
opposite.  Pache’s  book  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  biblical  evangel¬ 
icalism,  which  Hodgson  evidently 
views  as  a  major  deterrent  to 
the  Ecumenical  Movement  in  which 
he  has  had  a  leading  part.  Hodg¬ 
son  points  out  that  a  pressing 
problem  of  the  Study  Department 
of  the  World  Council  is  what  to 
do  with  theological  “pupils  who 
in  examinations  politely  reproduce 
what  they  have  been  taught  of 
biblical  criticism,  but  for  their 
own  religious  purposes  lapse  back 
into  a  fundamentalistic  use  of  the 
Bible.”  Hodgson  is  not  the  first 


ecumenist  who  has  advocated  the 
necessity  for  a  completely  new 
vocabulary,  set  of  values,  and 
theological  concepts  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  Ecumenical  Move¬ 
ment. 

Hodgson’s  book  is  a  clearly 
worded,  swift  moving  account  of 
the  major  threads  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  which  he  has  observed 
from  first  hand.  In  this  treatise 
delivered  as  a  series  of  lectures  at 
the  University  of  the  South,  the 
former  secretary  of  the  Council’s 
commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
clearly  differentiates  between  his 
opinions  and  official  pronounce¬ 
ments,  but  the  former  can  hardly 
be  seen  as  inimical  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  of  the  latter!  To 
quote  the  author:  “It  must  be  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
does  not  stand  outside  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Movement  because  of  any 
exclusiveness  on  the  Movement’s 
side. . . .  The  door  is  open,  and  when 
in  God’s  good  time  the  Roman 
Church  shall  come  to  see  the  error 
of  its  ways  and  be  able  to  come 
in,  the  Movement  will  become  in 
fact  what  already  it  is  in  inten¬ 
tion  and  principle.”  This  is  but  a 
logrical  corollary  to  what  Hodgson 
expressed  as  a  purpose  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  wing  of  the 
Council:  “Its  ultimate  aim  was 
the  organic  unity  of  all  Christen¬ 
dom  in  one  undivided  Church.” 

Pache’s  work  represents  the 
1950  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Me¬ 
morial  Lectures  at  Dallas  Theo¬ 
logical  S  e  min  ary.  The  author 
brings  many  Continental  sources 
to  highlight  the  frankly  admitted, 
but  insufficiently  known,  objeo- 
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tives  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement. 
However,  he  goes  heyond  his  lec¬ 
tureship  title  to  include  the  na¬ 
tional  as  well  as  international 
ecclesiastical  integrative  processes 
which  characterize  our  day,  and 
builds  squarely  upon  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  Body  of  Christ  over  against 
the  organizational  emphasis  which 
forms  the  weight  of  ecumenism. 
Quoting  from  ecumenical  sources 
and  writers,  he  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  liberal  character  of 


the  movement  theologically,  its 
impassioned  sense  of  mission,  its 
permeation  of  church  life,  and  the 
arch-heresy  of  opposition  to  mer¬ 
ger. 

Rene  Pache,  principal  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  Emmaus,  Lausanne,  Switz¬ 
erland,  with  an  earned  doctorate 
in  law,  is  an  able  Bible  expositor 
and  has  shown  an  amazing  faculty 
for  discerning  research  in  this 
series  of  published  lectures,  which 
deserves  the  widest  possible  circu¬ 
lation  among  Christians. 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.M. 


Blackwood,  Andrew  Watterson,  “What  is  wrong  with  preach¬ 
ing  today?”  Aabury  Seminarian,  7 :8-18,  Winter,  1963. 

This  thought-provoking  analysis  of  today’s  preach¬ 
ing  concludes  with  the  fervent  appeal,  “When  you 
preach  from  the  Bible,  deal  with  it  as  it  was  written, 
book  by  book,  and  as  a  rule,  paragraph  by  paragraph.” 
The  article  contains  helpful  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  Biblical  preaching  effective  by  one  of  the 
great  homiletics  professors  of  the  land. 


Bollier,  John,  “Judgment  in  the  Apocalypse,”  Interpretation, 
7 :14-25,  January,  1963. 

While  this  article  is  not  written  from  a  dispensa¬ 
tions!  background,  the  author  has  much  which  will  be 
of  value  to  the  understanding  of  this  vital  topic  in 
the  Revelation.  To  him  the  judgments  of  the  seven 
years  of  tribulation  are  not  only  punitive,  but  are 
aimed  at  leading  to  eventual  repentance  and  redemp¬ 
tion. 
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Cooper,  David  L.,  “The  rapture  of  the  church;  when?  Before, 
in  the  middle  of,  or  after  the  Tribulation?”  Bible  Re¬ 
search  Monthly,  series  beginning  in  the  January,  1953 
issue. 

Dr.  Cooper’s  series  will  be  of  interest,  since  the 
relationship  of  the  Tribulation  to  the  Rapture  of  the 
Church  has  become  a  problem  to  many  Bible  students. 
His  conclusion  is  that  the  pretribulation  position  must 
be  maintained,  but  he  is  undertaking  a  fresh  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Biblical  material  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  order  to  sustain 
adequately  this  position. 


Ehlert,  Arnold  Douglas,  “Bible  Commentary  News,”  Biblical 
Research  Monthly,  regular  monthly  column  beginning 
with  the  January,  1953  issue. 

The  librarian  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  deals 
with  a  very  practical  subject  in  this  new  column — 
what  commentaries  are  available  on  the  Bible  and  the 
various  books  and  where  may  they  be  found.  As  the 
column  develops,  it  should  be  of  intense  interest  and 
value  to  the  pastor  and  Bible  student. 


International  Review  of  Missiom. 

This  quarterly  published  by  the  International  Mis¬ 
sionary  Council  has ,  a  World  Council  slant.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  the  best  periodical  about  the  mission  held 
today  and  the  pastor  will  hnd  it  an  invaluable  aid  in 
enhancing  his  knowledge  of  missions  on  a  world¬ 
wide  scale.  Especially  helpful  are  the  yearly  surveys 
of  missions  published  in  the  January  issues.  For  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  of  missionary  literature 
covering  every  field  and  every  phase  of  missionary 
endeavor,  one  must  consult  the  “International  Mis- 
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sionary  Bibliography”  published  in  each  issue  of  this 
quarterly. 


Jones,  Arthur  F.,  “In  1963  Redeem  Your  Time!”  Moody 
Monthly,  63 :360-361,  January,  1963. 

A  pastor  shares  his  own  formula  for  making  every 
minute  count.  Here  are  some  practical  suggestions  for 
getting  the  most  out  of  every  day. 


Journal  of  the  American  Scientific  Affiliation. 

For  pastors  who  are  interested  in  the  findings  of 
science  from  a  Christian  viewpoint,  this  periodical 
is  to  be  recommended.  Published  by  the  American 
Scientific  Affiliation  (107  West  Plymouth  Avenue, 
Goshen,  Indiana)  its  quarterly  issues  contain  inter¬ 
esting  material  on  the  advances  of  science  and  their 
relation  to  Christian  evidences.  Two  recent  articles 
may  be  cited  to  illustrate.  A  technique  for  producing 
convincing  evidence  to  students  that  the  Bible  is  in¬ 
spired  is  presented  in  “Probability  in  Biblical  Proph¬ 
ecy”  by  Peter  W.  Stoner,  chairman,  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  Pasadena  City  College.  Those  who  deal 
with  college  students  will  find  this  most  helpful.  A 
second  article,  “The  Evaluation  of  Radioactive  Evi¬ 
dence  on  the  Age  of  the  Earth,”  by  Roy  M.  Allen, 
while  rather  technical,  gives  an  informative  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  new  technique  which  was  also  used  to 
date  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Both  of  these  contributions 
appeared  in  the  December,  1962  issue. 


Ryrie,  Charles  Caldwell,  “Deciding  the  Doubtful,”  Our  Hope, 
69:494-600,  February,  1963. 

Here  is  a  clear,  concise.  Biblically  based  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problems  of  questionable  amusements  and 
other  borderline  areas  of  conduct. 


Saleska,  E.  J.,  “Our  Englisk  Bible,”  Concordia  Theological 
Monthly,  24:13-26,  January,  1963. 

With  interest  stirred  up  in  the  history  of  Bible 
versions  by  the  publication  of  the  Revised  Standard 
Version,  the  librarian  of  Concordia  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  dlls  a  real  need  in  this  article  which  lists  the 
various  English  versions  from  those  of  Caedmon, 
Bede,  etc.  down  through  the  RSV  of  1962.  Another 
helpful  feature  is  a  bibliography  listing  the  various 
versions  now  in  print,  as  well  as  a  rather  complete 
listing  of  books  and  pamphlet  material  on  the  history 
of  the  English  Bible. 


“Some  Protestant  Thoughts  on  Baptism,”  Elmer  S.  Freeman, 
G.  R.  R.  Niebuhr,  Robert  W.  Goodloe  and  Alexander  G. 
Zabriskie,  Religion  in  Life,  22 :3-46,  Winter,  1962-63. 

Two  Congregationalists,  a  Methodist  and  an  Epis¬ 
copalian  contribute  to  a  thought-provoking  forum  on 
this  controversial  subject,  and  provide  interesting 
reading  as  well  as  a  helpful  understanding  of  the 
various  positions  held  by  some  areas  of  the  church. 


Wright,  J.  Stafford,  “Some  thoughts  on  the  composition  of 
the  Pentatuech,”  Evangelical  Quarterly,  26:2-17,  January, 
1963. 

The  author  contends  that  conservatives  have  been 
too  busy  destroying  the  Wellhausen  theory  of  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  and  “not  too  clear  in 
saying  just  how  we  believe  Moses  did  write  or  com¬ 
pile  the  Five  Books.”  His  article  seeks  to  set  forth  a 
reasonable  theory  of  how  the  sections  of  the  Penta¬ 
tuech  came  to  be  written  and  how  far  the  hand  of 
Moses  was  responsible  for  their  present  form.  A 
very  informative  article. 
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